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New  duties  for  some  police, 
new  problems  for  their  agencies 

Reserve  & Guard  call-ups  could  hurt  manpower-strapped  PDs 


Tide  of  bomb  threats  climbs  in 
aftermath  of  terror  attacks 


While  New  York  state  lawmak- 
ers increased  the  penalties  for 
planting  a fake  bomb  or  irtaking  a 
prank  bomb  threat  Just  days  after 
the  terrorist  attack  on  the  World 
Trade  Center,  still,  law  enforce- 
ment can  only  do  what  it  can  do. 
Even  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  which  has  its  own 
elite  bomb  squad  and  does  not 
depend  on  state  police  or  other 
agencies  for  assistance  in  handling 
eitplosive  devices,  cannot  respond 
to  every  call  — especially  when 
dozens  are  phoned  in,  as  they  were 
during  that  week,  causing  evacua- 
tions of  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
the  Port  Authority  bus  terminal  and 
the  Empire  State  Building,  among 
other  buildings. 


"For  the  bomb  squad  to  respond  to 
every  bomb  threat  would  be  impos- 
sible," said  Brian  Murphy,  director  of 
security  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  and  a member  of  the 
NYPD’s  bomb  squad  from  1985  to 
1989.  "It's  a small  unit.  1 don't  know 
what  their  number  is  now.  maybe  in 
the  20s,  but  at  any  given  time,  they 
generally  have  six  to  eight  people 
working-’* 

Until  Sept.  1 1 , the  workload 
jusUned  the  numbers,  Murphy  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  It's  different 
now.  "I  can  sec  them  (the  NYPD] 
increasing  the  number,  maybe  even 
doubling  it."  In  the  past,  he  noted,  the 
department  did  not  trace  a bomb 
threat  unless  there  was  a bomb.  "On  a 
general  threat,  they  don’t  have  the 


resources  to  trace  everyone.'’  said 
Murphy. 

The  NYPD’s  bomb  squad  docs 
not  respond  to  direct  calls  from  the 
public.  If  there  is  a bomb  scum,  it 
is  handled  at  the  precinct  level  us  a 
regular  rudio  run.  Once  an 
uvahiuiion  determines  that  the 
threat  is  teal,  the  Emergency 
Service  Unit  is  called  in  to  assist  in 
lire  search  for  the  device.  "If  they 
really  feel  there  is  an  explosive 
device,"  said  Murphy,  "then  they 
call  in  the  bomb  squad." 

To  whatever  extent  possible,  (he 
bomb  squad  uses  remote  devices, 
such  os  robots.  The  device  is  taken 
in  the  bomb  disposal  truck  to  an 
outdoor  range  in  the  Bronx,  where 
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By  Jennifer  NUlow 

With  the  activation  of  thousands  of 
military  reservists  and  National  Guard 
units  in  the  days  following  last  month's 
terrorist  attacks  on  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  the  Pentagon,  the  questions 
facing  law  enforcement  agencies,  as 
they  prepared  themselves  for  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  both  sworn  and  civilian 
personnel,  were  how  many,  and  fer  how 
long? 

On  Sept.  15.  President  Bush  aulho- 
nzed  the  mobilization  of  35.000  reserv- 
ists, with  the  possibility  that  as  many 
as  50.000  from  all  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice could  be  called  up.  The  first  wave 
of  reservists  and  guardsmen  have  al- 
ready begun  helping  with  the  clcun-up 
and  search  and  recovery  operations  at 
the  World  Trade  Center,  and  others  are 
flying  air  patrols  over  New  York  and 
Washington.  Nearly  200  Air  Force  re- 
servists have  been  assisting  m the  iden- 
tification of  at  least  124  people  killed 
when  American  Airlines  Flight  77 
crashed  into  the  Pentagon.  Some  2,500 
Army  reservists  are  on  active  duty  as 
military  police  officers  and  mortuary 
workers. 

A number  of  state  chiefs  association 
said  that  as  long  as  the  number  remains 
at  50,000,  it  should  not  have  a major 
impact  on  departments.  In  Washington, 
the  Stale  Patrol  has  56  troopers,  includ- 
ing detectives,  sergeants  and  one  com- 
mander, who  have  been  activated.  How- 
ever, if  additional  reservists  need  to  be 
called  up.  or  the  situation  requires  an 
extended  period  of  active  duty,  then 
there  could  be  a problem.  Some  of  those 
called  up  are  in  key  positions,  noted 
Larry  V.  Erickson,  executive  director 
of  the  Washington  Association  of  Sher- 
iffs and  Police  Chiefs. 

"I  don’t  have  any  exact  figures  but 
1 do  know  there  have  been  some  con- 
cerns among  the  chiefs  and  sheriffs 
about  how  many  people  they  could 
lose."  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
“Some  of  the  people  are  bomb  techni- 
cians and  so  on." 

And  some  are  even  police  chiefs. 


Pittsburgh  Chief  Robert  W.  McNeilly, 
a second-class  petty  officer  in  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  has  already  been  called 
to  active  duty  for  30  days.  He  is  one  of 
27  reservists  in  the  department.  During 
his  absence.  Deputy  Chief  Charles 
Moffat  will  take  over 

"As  soon  as  I saw  the  terrorist  acts 
on  Tuesday,  1 had  a feeling  1 would  gel 
the  call,"  said  McNeilly  to  The  Asso- 
ciated Press. 

In  Wsconsin,  two  departments  were 
abruptly  left  in  limbo  when  Hoitonvillc 
Police  Chief  Steve  Linton  was  called 
to  active  duty  with  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Linton  had  accepted  an  offer  to  become 
the  chief  of  the  six-officer  department 
in  Cumberland,  and  was  awaiting  a rati- 
fication vole  by  the  Cumberland  City 
Council  before  formally  resigning  in 
Hortonville. 

The  previous  chief  in  Cumberland, 
Bruce  Carlson,  retired  in  April. 

Chief  Robert  G.  Jones  of  the  Great 


Falls.  Mont.,  Police  Department,  a 
former  president  of  his  state  chiefs  as- 
sociation. said  law  enforcement  is  cur- 
rently looking  at  only  a modest  impact 
because  the  portion  of  reservists  being 
activated  right  now  is  nut  large. 

"If  this  goes  long  term,  then  the  po- 
tential for  law  enforcement  could  in- 
crease by  activating  additional  people 
for  replacement  in  particular  units," 
Jones  said  in  an  interview  with  Law 
Enforcement  News.  "It’s  also  predi- 
cated on  the  on  the  fact  of  whut  type  of 
reserves  and  guardsmen  they're  calling 
up,  i.e.,  security  police,  those  kinds  of 
individuals.”  said  Jones.  ‘They  also 
play  a pan  in  the  types  of  reservists  or 
guardsmen  wc  have  in  our  institutions." 

Thomas  A.  Hendrickson,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Michigan  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  agreed.  "I  don't 
think,  just  doing  the  mathematics,  it's 
going  to  affect  dcpanmenls."  he  said, 
"If  they  call  up  additional  reservists,  wc 


will  have  to  look  at  that." 

Police  departments,  especially 
smaller  ones,  that  are  already  struggling 
to  fill  their  ranks  in  the  gnp  of  an  on- 
going recruitment  ensis  may  find  them- 
selves hard-pressed  to  fill  positions  if  a 
reserve  call-up  continues  for  any  length 
of  time.  Increased  overtime,  schedule 
adjustments  and  stricter  vacation  poli- 
cies will  only  serve  as  a stopgap  mea- 
sure, said  Rutland  County.  Vt..  Sheriff 
R.J.  Elrick,  who  is  president  of  that 
stale's  shenff's  association. 

"Many  of  us  arc  doing  that  already." 
he  told  LEN,  “Many  of  us  arc  in  a po- 
sition where  it's  not  a mailer  of  having 
the  vacant  positions  to  hire  people,  or 
having  the  money  to  hire  people,  we 
have  those  things.  The  problem  is  that 
the  hinng  pool  is  so  poor  at  this  point. 
You  can  only  stretch  people  so  thin." 
he  said.  "In  this  line  of  work,  as  you 
know,  wc’rc  talking  about  a penon  who 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Suffrage  suffers: 


Chief  puts  right  to 


over  right  to  vote 


It  is  not  only  convicted  felons  who 
can  lose  their  right  to  vote.  Sometimes 
police  chiefs  can,  too  — if  only  by  de- 
fault. 

With  the  voter  registration  rolls  in 
Durham  County.  N.C.,  being  posted  on 
the  Internet  starting  this  fall.  Durham 
Police  Chief  Theresa  Chambers  said 
she  no  longer  feels  as  though  she  can 
vole  and  will  ask  to  be  removed  from 
the  voter  roles. 

"It  IS  not  online  yet.  but  (hey  intend 
to  put  It  online  in  October,"  Chambers 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  ‘'It  goes 
against  everything  we've  learned  about 
trying  to  keep  our  families  out  of  dan- 
ger. We  might  have  signed  on  for  the 


job.  but  our  families  didn't." 

The  voter-registration  list  posted  by 
the  Durham  County  Board  of  Elections 
will  include  voters'  names,  political 
affiliations  and  addresses.  Elections 
director  Mike  Ashe  and  County  Man- 
ager Mike  Ruffin  said  the  information 
should  be  public,  as  it  is  in  several  other 
counties  in  the  slate.  Placing  it  on  the 
Internet  will  make  it  more  easily  acces- 
sible and  will  cost  virtually  nothing, 
said  Ashe. 

'The  information  we  want  to  put  on 
the  Internet  is  already  available  100 
percent,  completely,  to  anyone."  he  told 
The  (Durham)  Herald-Sun.  By  law.  the 
elections  office  must  honor  any  request 


privacy 

for  information  about  an  individual 
voter  regardless  of  the  purpose  behind 
the  request. 

But  there  is  a big  difference.  Cham- 
bers and  her  officers  maintain,  between 
gaihenng  the  information  and  looking 
it  up  m the  pnvacy  of  one's  own  home. 
Last  month,  a contingent  of  Durham 
officers  showed  up  at  a commissioners' 
morning  work  session  to  protest  the 
change. 

"Our  concern  is  very  simple."  Sgt. 
N.A.  Miller,  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Police  Benevolent  Association's  Tn- 
angle  Chapter,  told  The  Herald-Sun.  "If 
you  know  my  address,  you  know  what 
elementary  school  I’m  zoned  in.  If  you 


know  my  school  zone,  you  know  which 
elementary  school  my  little  girl’s  go- 
ing to.  all  from  the  privacy  of  a com- 
puter." 

Putting  the  information  on  the  Web 
makes  it  loo  easy  for  criminals,  added 
Mike  Petrone.  president  of  the  Durham 
Police  Officers'  Association. 

Chambers  said  that  lawmakers  are 
currently  looking  for  a bill  that  would 
allow  people  to  opt  out  of  (he  public 
posting  of  their  addresses  if  they  arc 
cither  the  victim  of  domestic  violence 
or  stalking,  or  by  court  order.  "1  think 
the  pendulum  will  swing."  she  said. 
"It's  starting  to  gel  some  federal  atten- 
tion." 


Chambers  waged  a successful  cam- 
paign in  1999  against  the  City  Council 
offering  name  searches  on  Durham's 
land-records  Web  site.  Those  looking 
at  a particular  piece  of  property  could 
look  It  up  by  typing  in  the  address  Al- 
though they  might  notice  that  it  is 
owned  by  u police  officer,  the  feeling 
was  that  the  query  under  those  circum- 
stances was  probably  legitimate,  she 
told  LEN. 

Later  that  year,  however,  the  county 
reversed  that  decision,  putting  name 
searches  on  its  Register  of  Deeds  sitc- 
Chambers  has  since  been  looking  for  a 
house  to  rent-  Even  as  a secondary 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — The  Hanford 
Police  Dcpartmcni's  high  bail  policy 
has  been  revoked  after  20  people 
charged  with  drug  possession  at  con- 
cens  by  the  Dave  Matthews  Band  spent 
a weekend  in  jail  awaiting  arraignment 
— more  lime  behind  bars  than  if  they 
had  been  convioicd.  The  policy  called 
for  cash-only  bonds  , of  $150,000  for 
possession  of  drugs  with  the  intent  to 
sell  and  $250.(XX)  for  those  with  a crimi- 
nal record  and  possessing  drugs. 

An  increase  in  police  presence  in  Hart- 
ford. taken  in  response  to  the  death  of  a 
7-year-old  girl  who  was  caught  in  a 
gunfight  between  drug  dealers,  has 
helped  to  abate  the  crime  rate  in  some 
city  neighborhoods.  Reports  of  serious 
crime  in  the  city  were  down  by  11.5 
percent  from  July  8 to  Aug,  4.  compared 
with  the  same  period  u year  earlier. 
Some  ofTiccrs,  however,  fear  that  the 
relative  calm  will  discourage  officials 
from  fully  stalTmg  police  ranks.  The 
dcpanmcni  is  about  40  officers  short 
of  Us  authonzed  strength  of  460. 

With  help  from  the  police,  the  Enfield 
Public  Library  is  lending  engraving 
tools  to  residents  who  wish  to  mark 
idenlificulion  numbers  on  their  valu- 
ables. Library  patrons  who  use  the 
equipment  will  also  be  given  stickers 
to  put  on  their  doors  or  windows  to  let 
others  know  that  properly  inside  the 
house  has  been  marked. 

Cromwell  police  joined  a handful  of 
deportments  in  the  state  when  they  re- 
cently added  Tuser  stun  guns  to  their 
arsenal.  The  town  is  spending  about 
$5.4(X)on  the  purchase  of  five  stun  guns 
and  training  in  their  use. 

MAINE  — Walcrvillc  Police  Chief 
John  E.  Morris  has  been  asked  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  to  teach 
supervisory  and  management  skills  to 
officials  of  a developing  police  force 
m the  recently  independent  nation  of 
East  Timor.  Morris,  a veteran  police 
trainer,  said  that  he  Iixiks  at  the  East 
Timor  project  us  good  for  the  city  of 
Watcrville:  “It  shows  that  we’re  a po- 
lice department  with  a vision." 

MARYLAND  — Despite  an  agree- 
ment for  Baltimore  police  to  rcium  to 
purlicipaliun  in  the  HotSpot  pixigram, 
with  the  slate  paying  the  full  operating 
cost  of  $2.2  million  a year,  the  dispute 
over  the  program  has  caused  a gulf  be- 
tween city  and  state  officials  Baltimore 
Mayor  Martin  O’Malley  culled  the  pro- 
gram a “vestige  of  Baltimore's  failed 
policing  policies,”  while  the  program's 
leading  prupunenl,  Lieut.  Gov. 
Kathleen  Kennedy  Townsend,  said  that 
the  mayor's  zero-tolerance  cnmc-fight- 
ing  plan  leaves  the  city's  poorest  neigh- 
borhoods out  in  the  cold.  The  statewide 
program  provides  funds  for  everything 
from  after-school  programs  to  neigh- 
borhood watch  groups. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Police  in 
Framingham  arc  tightening  an  already 
restrictive  alcohol  policy.  In  the  fall, 
alcohol  servers  will  wear  badges  that 
read  ■■  1/1 248".  meaning  that  they  are 
among  the  1 .248  trained  servers  regis- 
tered with  the  Framingham  Police  De- 
partment. The  community  was  the  first 


in  Massachusetts  to  require  every  al- 
cohol server  to  complete  a training 
course  and  then  register  with  police. 
Police  will  also  continue  their  sting 
operations  to  catch  businesses  that  serve 
alcohol  to  minors  and  people  already 
intoxicated. 

An  officer  exchange  program  between 
Oak  Bluffs  on  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Holden,  a suburb  of  Worcester,  is  show- 
ing officers  anoiher  side  of  life.  The  ex- 
change. a pel  project  of  Holden  Chief 
George  R.  Sherrill  was  welcomed  by 
his  counterpart  in  Oak  Bluffs.  Joseph 
A.  Carter.  Both  men  think  the  program 
can  boost  morale,  stimulate  officers  to 
think  out.side  the  box.  and  help  reduce 
fatigue  and  burnout. 

Boston  police  reported  that  major  felo- 
nies dropped  by  6 percent  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  to  a 30-year  low. 
Homicides,  however,  are  on  a track  to 
outpace  last  year’s  total,  with  34  as  of 
Aug.  10.  compared  to  37  in  all  of  last 
year.  Commissioner  Paul  Evans  said 
thill  the  police  ore  concentrating  their 
efforts  in  the  city’s  most  crime-ridden 
neighborhoods. 

NEW  JERSEY  — An  unidentified 
slate  trooper,  who  pulled  over  a van  for 
speeding  on  the  New  Jersey  TUmpike, 
turned  around  and  walked  away  with- 
out saying  a word  or  issuing  a ticket 
when  he  realized  that  the  van's  driver 
was  his  boss.  Stale  Police  Superinten- 
dent Col.  Carson  Dunbar  Jr,  The  super- 
intendent said  he  wished  he  hud  been 
given  a ticket  if  he  was  doing  some- 
thing wrong,  but  the  president  of  the 
state  troopers’  union,  Ed  Lennon,  said 
that  troopers  take  care  of  their  own. 
within  reason.  "Whether  it's  the  colo- 
nel or  the  last  state  police  academy 
graduate,  I wouldn't  expect  any  trooper 
to  give  anoiher  a ticket,"  he  said. 

Jersey  City  Mayor  Glenn  Cunningham 
is  considenng  dismantling  a network  of 
video  surveillance  cameras  that  were 
installed  on  an  expcnmentul  basis  last 
spring,  at  a cost  of  about  $600,000. 
Seventeen  cameras  were  put  up  along 
the  main  streets  of  the  predommuntly 
black  Greenville  section,  neighbor- 
hood, in  an  initiative  pushed  by  former 
mayor  Brel  Schundlcr.  Cunningham,  a 
former  police  officer,  believes  that  cam- 
eras arc  a poor  substitute  for  patrols. 

South  Brunswick  Police  Officer  Steven 
Walrond  was  seriously  injured  Aug.  13 
when  he  was  struck  by  lightning  while 
watching  recruits  run  around  the  track 
at  the  Somerset  County  Police  Acad- 
emy. Walrond  was  struck  in  the  head 
by  a boll  of  lightning  that  may  have  hit 
(he  metal  badge  on  his  police  hat. 
Walrond  was  hospitalized  in  stable  con- 
dition with  bums  to  his  head. 

NEW  YORK  — Troy  police  are  trad- 
ing m their  old  9mm.  guns  for  new  .45- 
caliber  weapons.  The  new  weapons  are 
heavier,  more  accurate,  and  have  less 
of  a kick  and  bigger  bullets  that  pro- 
vide a powerful  punch.  The  new  weap- 
ons carry  25  rounds,  compared  to  44  m 
the  old  ones.  The  IIS  new  guns  cost 
$84,000.  but  the  city  saved  $30,000 
with  trade-ins  on  the  old  weapons. 

New  York  City  Police  Commissioner 
Bernard  Kerik.  in  a declaration  of  loy- 
ally to  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani,  has 
announced  that  he  would  step  down 
from  his  post  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
"When  the  mayor  leaves.  1 leave.” 


Kerik  said.  Four  of  the  six  candidates 
vying  to  replace  Giuliani  as  mayor  have 
said  they  would  consider  keeping  Kerik 
as  the  top  cop. 

An  experimental  program  that  returns 
fugitives  who  are  hiding  upstate  to  face 
charges  in  New  York  City  is  expand- 
ing. State  police  and  upstate  prosecu- 
tors said  that  the  program,  which  has 
been  running  for  just  six  months,  has 
already  been  a success,  with  62  fugi- 
tives being  delivered  from  Albany. 
Schenectady  and  Rens.selaer  counties  to 
New  York  City  authorities.  The  pro- 
gram is  being  expanded  to  Columbia. 
Fulton,  Greene,  Montgomery.  Saratoga 
and  Schoharie  counties. 

Paul  Overbaugh,  30.  pleaded  guilty 
Aug.  15  to  falsely  reporting  that  he  had 
been  beaten  by  Schenectady  police  dur- 
ing an  arrest  on  a burglary  charge.  An 
investigation  of  medical  records,  audio 
recordings  and  witness  accounts 
showed  the  complaint  was  false, 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  number  of 
homicides  in  Allegheny  County  and  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  has  risen  this  year 
and  authorities  are  having  difficulty 
prosecuting  many  cases  because  wit- 
nesses are  unwilling  or  afraid  to  testify. 
Officials  are  discussing  how  to  find 
more  government  money  to  bolster  the 
city's  witness  protection  program. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  program’s 
$60,000  budget  for  this  year  had  al- 
ready been  spent  as  of  mid-August.  The 
money  has  been  used  to  house,  feed, 
transpon  and  even  treat  the  drug  prob- 
lems of  10  homicide  witnesses. 

In  a nod  to  a slain  Aliquippa  police  of- 
ficer, the  U.  S.  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  has  given  his  widow 
permission  to  work  in  this  country.  In 
addition,  the  Department  of  State  has 
told  Gullina  Naim  that  it  is  waiving  the 
remaining  four  months  of  her  commit- 
ment to  spend  two  years  in  Bulgaria  in 
return  for  a United  States  college  edu- 
cation. She  has  filed  an  official  request 
for  permanent  resident  status  based  on 
the  fact  that  she  is  the  widow  of  a U.  S. 
citizen.  Her  husband.  Officer  James 
Naim,  was  shot  and  killed  on  March  15. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  Burrillville 
Police  Department  has  received  a new 
noise  meter,  which  will  be  used  by  of- 
ficers to  enforce  a new  town  anti-noise 
ordinance.  Noise  complaints  are  said  to 
be  among  the  most  common  complaints 
received  by  the  department.  Violators 
of  the  new  ordinance  face  a fine  of  up 
to  $ 1 00  for  a first  offense  and  up  to  $500 
for  a subsequent  offense. 


FLORIDA  — Mark  Joseph  Wallach 
was  arrested  Aug.  10  on  charges  of 
falsely  impersonating  an  officer,  engag- 
ing in  a criminal  offense  with  u firearm 
and  prohibited  use  of  a blue  light,  after 
Slopping  a motorist  who  turned  out  to 
be  a dispatch  supervisor  for  the  Indian 
River  County  Sheriff’s  Office.  Sandy 
Fox  asked  Wallach  why  she  was  being 
slopped  and  he  responded  that  he 
needed  to  ask  her  some  questions.  Fox 
(old  Wallach  that  she  was  a dispatcher 
and  that  she  didn't  recognize  him.  He 
told  her  he  worked  for  the  state  and  then 


walked  away.  The  next  day.  Fox  re- 
ported the  encounter  and  picked 
Wallach's  photo  out  of  a lineup. 

After  a rape  victim  was  arrested  on 
minor  criminal  charges.  St.  Petersburg 
police  officials  have  revised  the  policy 
on  handling  such  incidents.  The  detec- 
tive interviewing  the  29-year-old  vic- 
tim found  that  she  was  wanted  on  three 
outstanding  warrants  for  not  paying  a 
fine  for  driving  under  the  influence,  not 
appearing  in  court  to  face  charges  of 
not  having  a dog  license,  and  not  hav- 
ing her  two  daughters  attend  elemen- 
tary school.  At  the  time,  police  had  no 
choice  but  to  arrest  the  woman.  Under 
the  new  policy,  the  arresting  officer 
must  notify  a high-ranking  supervisor 
who  will  relate  the  facts  of  the  case  to  a 
prosecutor,  who  in  turn  will  notify  a 
judge  if  necessary.  The  judge  would 
then  decide  whether  the  crime  victim 
would  go  to  jail. 

Peter  Carlisi.  who  was  suspended  as  a 
Fort  Pierce  police  officer  after  he  ale 
candy-bar  evidence  in  May,  was  fired 
Aug,  9 for  a second  offense  — taste- 
testing  a white  powdery  substance  at  a 
June  crime  scene.  Carlisi  snick  his  fin- 
ger in  some  while  powder  at  a crime 
scene,  thinking  it  was  cornstarch  or 
flour.  Police  Chief  Eugene  Savage  said 
that  might  be  what  they  do  on  TV.  "but 
you  don't  do  that  in  reality." 

GEORGIA  — Former  Muscogee 
County  jail  officer  Michael  Foster,  was 
sentenced  Aug.  10  to  probation,  com- 
munity service  and  a $1,000  fine  for 
exposing  an  undercover  police  officer’s 
identity  dunng  an  illegal  gambling  in- 
vestigation. Foster,  a 12-year  veteran, 
has  lost  his  job  and  his  pension. 

LOUISIANA  — The  Alexandna  Po- 
lice Department  lost  a member  of  its 
mounted  patrol  on  August  13  when  a 
9-year-oid  horse.  Paige,  died  as  she 
stood  tethered  to  a street  lamp.  Police 
said  the  horse  was  likely  electrocuted 
us  she  may  have  brushed  up  against  a 
group  of  loose,  uncovered  wires  at- 
tached to  the  pole. 

The  Baton  Rouge  Police  Department 
has  formed  an  internal  community  po- 
licing steering  committee  and  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  community  policing  task 
force  — a group  of  residents,  police  and 
public  officials  guiding  the  develop- 
ment of  community  policing.  A senes 
of  public  meetings  have  been  held,  but 
police  officers  frequently  often  outnum- 
ber residents  in  attendance. 

A tougher,  more  detailed  stalking  and 
harassment  law,  which  took  effect  on 
Aug.  15.  now  protects  citizens  from 
virtually  any  type  of  communication  or 
act  that  causes  them  to  feel  alarmed  or 
emotionally  distressed.  The  new  law 
was  prompted  by  u case  in  which  a 
young  woman  was  stalked  by  a patient 
at  the  chiropractor's  office  where  she 
worked.  He  never  made  any  direct 
threats  and  his  messages  all  said  "!  love 
you."  but  the  woman's  life  was  ruined 
for  months. 

MISSISSIPPI  — With  the  town's  His- 
panic population  growing,  officers  in 
Moss  Point  will  soon  be  taking  a four- 
month  Spanish  program.  Currently, 
police  often  turn  to  personnel  at  Naval 
Station  Pascagoula  to  translate.  The 
class  is  sponsored  by  the  city  library. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Officials  in 


South  Carolina  say  they  are  fed  up  with 
a Savannah.  Ga..  hospital  that  does  not 
perform  blood-alcohol  tests  on  patients 
suspected  of  driving  under  the  influ- 
ence. Scott  Regan,  a spokesman  for  the 
Memorial  Health  University  Medical 
Center,  said  its  busy  emergency  depart- 
ment just  doesn't  have  the  time  to  do 
DUl  blood  tests  — "not  South  Caro- 
lina. not  Georgia,  not  anybody.” 

TENNESSEE  — A preliminary  in- 
junction was  issued  Aug.  16  that  re- 
stored the  sergeant’s  rank  to  59  city 
police  officers  who  lost  it  after  a fed- 
eral judge  had  invalidated  the  promo- 
tional test  they  took.  U.S.  District  Judge 
Jon.  P.  McCalla  said  he  never  ordered 
the  city  to  demote  the  sergeants.  The 
city  argued  that  the  city  charter  states 
any  employee  promoted  must  lake  a 
valid,  competitive  test  and  the  officers 
were  not  demoted  but  rather  had  their 
promotions  were  “rescinded.” 

VIRGINIA  — The  Virginia  Beach 
Police  Department  has  relaxed  its 
policy  on  chasing  suspects.  In  1 998.  in 
the  wake  of  a series  of  chases  that  re- 
sulted in  deaths  and  injuries,  then-po- 
lice chief  Charles  R.  Wall  banned  pur- 
suits for  virtually  any  reason  while  the 
policy  was  revised.  Under  the  new 
policy,  officers  involved  in  a chase  will 
be  allowed  to  run  red  lights  and  slop 
signs  with  their  flashing  lights  and 
sirens  on.  and  will  have  more  leeway 
to  join  pursuits  that  begin  in  other  cities 
and  lead  into  Virginia  Beach. 

In  the  wake  of  a state  budget  stalemate 
that  sliced  into  local  revenues.  Mont- 
gomery County  officials  hope  to  save 
money  by  refurbishing  high-mileage 
patrol  cars  and  other  county  vehicles 
instead  of  immediately  buying  new 
ones.  The  county  is  still  negotiating  a 
contract  to  refurbish  cars  and  plans  to 
send  vehicles,  two  at  a time,  away  to 
receive  new  transmissions,  engines, 
brakes  and  tires. 


ILLINOIS  — On  Aug.  1 . a controver- 
sial new  law  took  effect  in  Elgin  that 
allows  officers  to  tow  cars  that  blast 
music  loud  enough  to  be  heard  from 
more  than  75  feet  away.  In  addition  to 
fines  ranging  from  $100  to  $500.  vio- 
lators could  be  assessed  storage  fees  of 
$65  to  $125  by  the  lowing  company. 

Chicago  Police  Officer  Eric  D.  Lee,  a 
nine-year  veteran,  was  shot  in  the  head 
and  killed  on  Aug.  19  while  respond- 
ing to  a fight  in  an  alley  on  the  city's 
South  Side.  Police  arrested  Aloysius 
Oliver,  a known  gang  member  and  a 
twice-convicted  felon,  and  chaiged  him 
with  first  degree  murder.  Lee,  37,  was 
the  second  Chicago  officer  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  in  less  than  two  months, 
and  the  fifth  in  three  years.  All  were 
tactical  officers  under  the  age  of  40. 

A teen-ager  has  confessed  to  trying  to 
lure  Wheaton  Police  Chief  Mark  Field's 
two  young  daughters  into  his  car.  The 
girls,  who  were  not  physically  harmed, 
yelled  “no  way"  and  ran  home  when 
the  defendant  asked  them  if  they  would 
like  a ride  while  making  kissing  sounds. 
When  they  ran,  he  yelled  at  them  to  get 
into  the  car.  Field  drove  around  the 
neighborhood  after  the  girls  told  him 
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what  happened,  until  he  spotted  a car 
matching  the  deschption  provided  by 
his  daughters.  He  called  on-duty  poUce, 
who  apprehended  the  teen. 

Pamela  Fish,  the  Illinois  State  Police 
crime  lab  supervisor  whose  work  has 
been  questioned  in  several  rape  cases, 
was  transferred  Aug.  1 S to  an  adminis- 
trative job  where  she  will  no  longer 
oversee  other  scientists.  Fish  had  con- 
ducted tests  on  blood  and  body  fluids 
and  testified  for  the  prosecution  at  the 
rape  trials  of  three  men  who  spent  years 
in  prison  before  DN  A tests  cleared  them 
of  the  crimes.  Civil  lawsuits  filed  by 
the  men  allege  that  Fish  misled  juries 
in  their  cases  and  ignored  evidence  that 
would  have  exonerated  them. 

KENTUCKY  — Angela  Manion,  the 
first  woman  to  join  the  Louisville  po- 
lice SWAT  team,  took  part  in  her  first 
formal  day  of  training  on  Aug.  14,  say- 
ing she  was  "trying  to  ieam  everything 
and  not  to  mess  up  too  much."  Manion. 
a five-year  veteran,  was  the  only  one 
of  three  women  who  tried  out  to  win 
one  of  1 2 available  slots  on  the  team. 

OHIO  — Piqua  Police  Chief  Philip 
Potter  began  a one-year  term  Aug.  1 as 
the  new  president  of  the  Ohio  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Potter,  48. 
joined  the  Piqua  police  force  in  1974 
and  was  named  chief  in  1992. 

Despite  a prevailing  anti-police  senti- 
ment and  a national  decline  in  police 
applicants,  the  Cincinnati  Police  Divi- 
sion had  more  than  1,500  men  and 
women  registered  to  take  the  recruit  test 
with  five  weeks  left  before  the  Sept.  22 
exam.  Officials  expected  the  final  num- 
ber of  applicants  to  surpass  last  year's 
1,650  candidates. 

Shawn  Barker,  1 6,  was  sentenced  Aug. 
9 to  100  hours  of  community  service 
and  ordered  to  write  a letter  of  apology 
after  he  admitted  to  spitting  into  a police 
officer's  soft  drink  while  working  at  a 
local  McDonald's.  Reynoldsburg  Of- 
ficer Tim  Kessler  noticed  something  in 
the  cup  and  lab  tests  confirmed  the  pres- 
ence of  phlegm,  but  no  harmful  con- 
taminants. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Huntington 
councilman  Larry  Patterson  and  resi- 
dents want  the  police  to  clean  up  the 
drug-infested  Fairfield  West  neighbor- 
hood, but  Police  Chief  Gordon  Ramey 
II  says  budget  problems  are  hurting  his 
department’s  ability  to  fight  crime.  The 
City  Council  has  ordered  a 5-percent 
cut  in  spending  without  layoffs. 

WISCONSIN  — A provision  in  the 
proposed  state  budget  would  require 
that  police  or  sheriff’s  deputies  be  no- 
tified within  12  hours  of  suspected 
sexual  abuse  involving  children.  The 
measure  would  close  a loophole  in  the 
law  that  allows  social  workers  alone  to 
decide  whether  to  get  police  involved. 

Madison  police  joined  several  Dane 
County  agencies  by  carrying  automatic 
defibrillators,  but  the  department  is  still 
short  of  its  goal  of  putting  them  in  all 
56  squad  cars.  The  department  has  al- 
ready trained  100  of  its  officers  to  use 
the  devices,  and  local  companies  have 
mounted  a campaign  to  raise  the 
$ 1 00,000  needed  to  buy  nearly  50  more 
units  by  the  fall.  A similareffort  in  Rock 
County  recently  resulted  in  the  pur- 
chase of  20  defibrillators  for  the 
sheriff’s  department. 


Lawsuits  brought  by  two  men,  Francis 
Bolduc  and  Francis  Larkin,  who  spent 
more  than  eight  years  in  prison  after 
being  wrongly  convicted  of  bank  rob- 
bery, allege  that  Milwaukee-based  FBI 
Special  Agent  Dan  Craft  did  not  turn 
over  to  defense  attorneys  reports  in 
which  eyewitnesses  identified  other 
men.  Craft  allegedly  also  remained  si- 
lent when  a wimess  falsely  testified  in 
court  that  she  had  never  viewed  other 
photographs  of  potential  suspects  be- 
fore identifying  Bolduc  and  Larkin. 


IOWA  — Police  in  Council  Bluffs  are 
blaming  a recent  spate  of  gang-related 
graffiti  on  two  different  gangs,  the 
Crazy  Crooked  Gangstas  and  the  Un- 
der Age  Krimanols.  Police  Officer 
Mark  Galvan  said  the  gang  gral  fiti  usu- 
ally resurfaces  around  the  time  school 
starts  because  it  helps  gangs  recruit  new 
members. 

KANSAS  — Olathe  police  are  putting 
into  writing  their  policy  for  dealing  with 
situations  involving  those  who  are  deaf 
or  hearing  impaired.  A task  force  was 
formed  to  create  the  policy  because  of 
the  large  number  of  deaf  Olatheans  and 
concerns  from  deaf  residents  about  how 
police  handle  calls.  The  new  policy 
slates  that  officers  should  immediately 
ask  fora  sign-language  interpreter,  and 
regulates  communicating  with  a deaf 
person  through  his  or  her  child.  Also,  it 
addresses  the  issue  of  handcuffing  a 
deaf  person  behind  the  back,  and 
thereby  possibly  cutting  off  his  or  abil- 
ity to  communicate  by  signing. 

MINNESOTA  — Columbia  Heights 
Officer  Michael  McGee  and  Sgi.  Val 
Dietz  and  their  wives  have  filed  law- 
suits against  the  man  who  seriously 
wounded  the  officers  in  a shootout  in 
July.  Their  attorney.  Paul  A.  Thomp- 
son. said  that  the  likelihood  of  a large 
payoff  is  not  very  high  but  said  it  is  a 
way  for  the  officers  to  deal  with  the 
emotional  ramifications  of  almost  los- 
ing their  lives.  Both  officers  have  since 
returned  to  desk  duty. 

MISSOURI  — Just  as  a federal  com- 
munity policing  grant  expired  in 
Marlborough,  St.  Louis  County  has 
decided  to  raise  the  price  of  police  pro- 
tection for  the  municipality  from 
$31,171  to  $32,482  a month.  The 
county  has  been  providing 
Marlborough  with  24-hour  piolice  pro- 
tection since  1997,  with  the  COPS  grant 
covering  the  bill. 

After  40  Lambert  Field  airpon  police 
employees  filed  claims  alleging  that 
they  became  ill  from  prolonged  expo- 
sure to  mold  that  had  built  up  on  walls, 
carpets  and  ceilings,  a report  has  con- 
cluded that  the  area  is  in  fact  a healthy 
workplace.  Dr.  Raymond  Slavin.  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  allergy  and  im- 
munology at  the  St.  Louis  University 
School  of  Medicine,  said  the  mold  lev- 
els would  not  have  posed  a danger  to 
human  life  or  triggered  allergic  condi- 
tions. Researchers  also  concluded  that 
the  percentage  of  employees  who  suf- 
fered from  asthma  or  allergies  was  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  overall  population. 

NEBRASKA  — The  Omaha  Police 


Department  has  trained  nearly  100  of- 
ficers in  the  use  of  pepper  balls  to  de- 
fuse potentially  deadly  situations  with- 
out force.  The  department  spent 
$20,000  to  purchase  19  of  the  pepper- 
ball  launchers  — the  newest  nonleihal 
weapon.  The  money  came  from  the 
seized  assets  of  convicted  drug  dealers. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Police  in  East 
Grand  Forks  police  are  sporting  a new 
motorcycle  after  the  Zylsira  Harley- 
Davidson  dealership  in  Elk  River, 
Minn.,  provided  a Harley  Road  King 
on  a one-year  lease  for  $1.  The  Elk 
River  dealership  and  another  in  Ames. 
Iowa,  which  is  owned  by  the  same 
people,  lease  more  Harleys  to  police 
departments  than  any  other  Midwest- 
ern dealer. 


COLORADO  — Stale  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ken  Salazer  is  calling  for  a central 
registry  of  sex  offenders  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  state's  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. The  registry  would  replace  a 
"patchwork"  system  of  registries  main- 
tained by  340  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies statewide.  Salazer  also  recom- 
mended that  the  system  be  changed  so 
that  the  sentencing  court  enter  the  reg- 
istration information  rather  than  rely  on 
the  offender's  own  initiative. 

Police  scanner  buffs  in  Jefferson  and 
Douglas  counties,  and  soon  those  in 
Colorado  Springs  and  El  Paso  County, 
will  be  shut  out  as  agencies  continue  to 
switch  to  a new  radio  system  that  can- 
not be  accessed  through  scanners.  The 
$80-million  statewide  digitally  trunked 
radio  system  is  expected  to  be  fully 
operational  by  2005.  A leading  scan- 
ning expert  said  that  listening  in  on 
trunked  radio  is  nearly  impo.ssibic  for 
the  public  because  conversations  skip 
from  frequency  to  frequency. 

NEW  MEXICO  — With  two  months 
left  in  its  fiscal  year,  the  Shiprock  Po- 
lice Department  has  already  zeroed  out 
its  budget.  Capl.  Randy  John,  who  took 
command  of  the  department  in  July, 
said  the  agency  will  continue  to  answer 
all  calls  despite  the  budget  woes,  but 
will  sharply  scale  back  community  in- 
volvement. John  said  his  department's 
outlook  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  not 
any  better  as  the  cost  of  lease  fees  for 
vehicles,  which  makes  up  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  budget,  will  be  increasing. 

OKLAHOMA  — A study  by  The 
Daily  Oklahoman  has  found  that  some 
law  agencies  in  the  stale  are  ignoring  a 
three-year-old  state  law  and  not  releas- 
ing the  names  of  juveniles  arrested  on 
felony  complaints.  In  Oklahoma  City, 
the  newspaper  reported,  police  rou- 
tinely withhold  the  name  if  the  youth 
is  taken  to  a Juvenile  center.  In  Tulsa, 
the  Jail  does  not  release  Juveniles' 
names  and  in  Edmond,  names  of  juve- 
niles are  blotted  out  of  police  reports. 

TEXAS  — Three  San  Antonio  police 
officers  who  arrived  at  a home  and  did 
not  remove  a couple’s  abusive  daugh- 
ter did  not  violate  the  law.  a Judge  ruled 
last  month.  The  decision  by  Bexas 
County  Judge  Karen  Pozza.  which 
could  have  repercussions  on  domestic 


abuse  cases  citywide,  came  in  the  case 
of  a San  Antonio  couple  who  sum- 
moned police  after  obtaining  a tempo- 
rary protective  order  against  their  29- 
ycar-old  daughter.  When  the  police  ar- 
rived. the  officers  found  no  signs  of 
injury  to  the  parents.  Many  temporary 
protective  orders  are  granted  solely  on 
the  testimony  of  complainants  and  carry 
only  civil  sanctions,  and  police  point 
out  that  officers  can’t  arrest  anyone 
unless  there  is  a crime  and  violating  a 
civil  order  is  not  a crime. 

The  Nueces  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment lost  county  funding  fur  its  DARE 
program  last  year,  and  lust  monlh,  after 
a year  of  funding  it  with  drug-furfei- 
ture  money,  the  deportment  decided  to 
scrap  the  program.  Although  DARE  has 
come  under  scrutiny  lately,  supporters 
of  the  county  program  ore  disappointed 
in  the  sheriff's  decision,  saying  that  the 
program  steered  the  kids  in  the  right 
direction. 

Police  in  Austin  are  experimenting  with 
community  impact  panels  that  cnuble 
neighbors  to  confront  convicted  drug 
dealers,  as  part  of  a "restorative  Justice" 
process.  At  one  recent  meeting,  two 
convicted  dealers  signed  non-binding 
contracts  promising  to  stop  selling 
drugs.  Panel  members  promised  to  help 
one  get  his  commercial  truck  license 
and  enroll  in  family  counseling,  and  the 
other  to  find  a church  and  get  a high 
school  diploma.  Each, man  was  assigned 
a mentor  to  help  him  stay  straight. 


CALIFORNIA  — Overtime  paid  to 
Los  Angeles  police  officers  nearly 
doubled  last  year,  costing  the  city  $46.2 
million,  nearly  50  percent  above  the 
budgeted  figure  of  $3 1 . 1 million.  Beal 
officers,  whose  ranks  have  dwindled  by 
3,5  percent,  say  the  overtime  is  increas- 
ing fatigue  and  frustration.  Officials, 
however,  maintain  that  last  year's 
Democratic  National  Convention  and 
new  departmental  rules  affected  over- 
time. 

Bishop  Police  Ofi’icer  Richard  Perkins 
was  killed  Aug.  15  when  a tractor- 
trailer  hit  his  patrol  car  as  he  was  mak- 
ing a U-tum.  Perkins  had  been  trying 
to  help  an  Inyo  County  sheriff’s  deputy 
pull  over  a suspected  drunken  driver. 

Amid  accusations  of  bias  against  cross- 
dressers and  transsexuals.  San  Fran- 
cisco police  officials  have  agreed  to 
tram  recruits  and  veteran  officers  to  be 
more  sensitive  to  transgendered  people. 
Complaints  against  officers  range  from 
deliberately  using  the  wrong  pronoun 
when  addressing  suspects  to  more  seri- 
ous harassment. 

Brea  police  Del.  Susan  Hanna  had  been 
working  on  a rape  case  for  months  and 
had  a suspect,  Robert  William  Bradford 
Jr.,  in  mind  when  she  invited  him  out 
for  a meal  at  Taco  Bell,  telling  him  she 
wanted  to  pick  his  brain  about  the  case. 
When  Bradford  wasn’t  looking,  she 
snatched  the  straw  from  his  soft  dnnk 
and  sent  it  to  a crime  lab  for  DN  A test- 
ing. Bradford  pleaded  guilty  Aug.  1 3 
to  two  rape  charges.  His  attorney  said 
the  evidence-gathering  stratagem  was 


tneky,  but  not  illegal. 

In  a move  to  improve  communications 
between  tribal  and  county  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Riverside  County 
shenff's  dispatchers  last  month  began 
handling  911  calls  for  the  Cabazon 
Bund  of  Mission  Indians  police.  The 
tribe  will  pay  $60,(XX)  a year  for  24- 
hour  dispatch  service.  Previously,  the 
Cabazon  Band  handled  its  own  dis- 
patching. 

California  Highway  Patrol  Officer 
Stephen  Michuc‘1  l.ilii'it  Jr.  was  struck 
and  killed  on  Aug.  12  by  a suspected 
drunken  dnver.  Linen,  3 1 . was  writing 
a speeding  ticket  on  Interstate  5 in 
Leucadia  when  he  was  killed. 

On  Aug.  17.  the  Cnlifomia  Highway 
Puuul  stopped  its  practice  of  playing 
recorded  messages  giving  helpful 
energy-saving  lips  or  a cheery  Job-re- 
cruitmcnt  pilch  to  cell  phone  users  wait- 
ing on  hold  after  dialing  9 1 1.  A spokes- 
man for  the  CHP  acknowledged  that 
cell  phone  users  wen;  getting  sent  to  an 
in-house  recording  instead  of  the  regu- 
lar 911  message.  It  was  "a  glitch."  he 
said,  something  that  the  system  was  not 
designed  to  do. 

Butte  County  sheriff’s  Lieut.  Lurry 
Estes.  61.  and  Deputy  William  Hunier, 
26,  were  killed  July  26  in  a gun  haltlc 
in  a survivulist’s  cabin  in  the  small 
Sierra  Nevada  town  of  Stirling  City.  In- 
vestigators suy  they  were  shot  to  death 
by  Richard  Bracklow,  46.  who  also  died 
in  the  gun  baitle.  The  deputies  were 
responding  to  a report  from  un  inn- 
keeper who  said  he  had  been  assaulted 
by  Bracklow  in  a dispute  over  buck  rent. 
As  the  officers  entered  the  dark  cabin. 
Hunter  wo.s  shot  in  the  head  immedi- 
ately. Bracklow  and  Estes  then  engaged 
in  a gun  fight  that  reportedly  killed  both 
men.  Hunter  had  been  a deputy  fur  three 
years;  Estes  was  nearing  retirement  af- 
ter 30  years  on  the  job. 

IDAHO  — Nine  Idaho  Falls  police 
officers  raced  to  the  Eastern  Idaho  Re- 
gional Medical  Center  on  Aug.  18.  re- 
sponding lo  a report  that  someone  came 
into  the  hospital  holding  a gun  to  a 
woman's  head.  The  incident  was  re- 
solved when  the  police  discovered  that 
the  events  were  staged  by  a studcni 
filmmaker  and  two  actors,  'The  film- 
maker, who  did  nut  have  permission 
from  the  hospital  lo  film  the  scene  and 
had  not  contacted  ihe  police,  and  the 
actors  were  cited  for  disturbing  the 
peace. 

WASHINGTON  — A Portland-based 
research  firm  will  conduct  a telephone 
survey  for  the  Camas  Police  Depart- 
ment lo  gauge  public  perceptions  about 
safety  in  ihc  city.  Police  Chief  Don 
Chancy  said  the  questions  have  been 
developed  with  input  from  the  police 
department 

In  Seattle's  Rainier  Beach  community, 
anger  eventually  turned  to  grief  as  resi- 
dents learned  that  police  officers  had 
not  been  responsible  for  the  killings  of 
a young  man  and  a toddler,  but  rather 
had  fired  on  an  armed  man  who  had 
allegedly  shot  and  killed  another  man 
and  bludgeoned  two  children  with  a 
handgun.  Even  as  some  residents  said 
they  felt  bad  or  wanted  to  "personally 
apologize"  to  police,  the  incident  under- 
scored the  strained  relationship  between 
the  city's  Afncan-American  commu- 
nity and  its  police. 
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People  & Places 


More  than 
skin  deep 

An  order  issued  in  1998  by  Fort 
Worth's  former  chief  of  police  contin- 
ued to  take  Its  toll  this  summer  on  an 
oflTicer  whose  extensively  tattooed  arms 
and  legs,  according  to  policy,  have  to 
be  kept  under  wraps  because  body  art 
does  not  go  with  the  job. 

Officer  Michael  Todd  Riggs.  34. 
was  hospitalized  in  iuly  for  two  days 
with  symptoms  of  heat  exhaustion 
brought  on  by  wearing  long  sleeves.  He 
was  taken  to  the  emergency  room  and 
kept  through  the  following  day  while 
doctors  replenished  four  liters  of  flu- 
ids, It  was  the  second  time  in  two  years 
that  Riggs  has  .suffered  from  heat  ex- 
haustion. 

"Nobody  can  wear  long  sleeves  in 
this  weather."  said  Riggs  "It’s  a ridicu- 
lous thing  for  them  to  do,"  Many  Fort 
Worth  officers  wear  shon-slccvcd  shins 
and  short  pants  during  the  summer. 

Riggs's  doctor  wrote  a memo  on 
July  5 to  Chief  Ralph  Mendoza  in 
which  he  said  that  for  the  sake  of  his 
health.  Riggs  was  forbidden  to  wear 
long-sleeve  shirts  until  the  summer 
months  were  over  Riggs  was  taken  off 
street  duty  and  was  working  in  the  Jail 
in  July  when  his  supervisor  told  him 
that  he  would  have  to  use  sick  time  and 
stay  at  home. 

Riggs  said  most  of  his  tattoos  were 
done  overseas  while  serving  in  the  mili- 
tary. He  keeps  a framed  picture  on  his 
desk  of  the  I7th  century  Italian  artwork 
replicated  on  his  back. 

In  u 1999  memo,  then- Police  Chief 
Thomas  Windham  explained  his  earlier 
order  by  saying  the  tattoos  "delnict  from 
the  professionalism  of  a Fort  Worth 
police  officer  if  the  officer  wears  shon- 
sleeve  shirts  and  shorts." 

Last  year.  Riggs,  a five-year  vctcrcin, 
filed  a civil  rights  lawsuit  against 
Mendoza,  which  is  pending  in  federal 
court.  The  suit  claims  that  Riggs  was 
singled  out  unfairly  for  the  dress  resinc- 
tion.  He  had  the  tattoos  when  he  went 
through  the  training  academy,  the  suit 
says,  and  a lieutenant  and  captain  hud 
no  problems  with  them  before  Riggs 
was  assigned  to  his  beat. 

The  lawsuit  claims  that  police  ad- 
ministrators made  him  cover  up  after 
he  began  towing  an  illegally  parked 
Cadillac  which  was  later  discovered  to 
be  used  by  Mayor  Kenneth  Barr. 
Riggs  was  also  unfairly  demoted,  the 
suit  asserts,  when  he  was  moved  from 
a high-profile  position  as  a bicycle  of- 
ficer to  duty  as  a DWI  officer  on  the 
midnight  shift. 

"The  issue  here  is  not  the  tattoos." 
he  told  The  Dallas  Mormng  News.  "The 
issue  is  that  I am  being  discriminated 
against,  that  I am  being  singled  out." 

FOP  banks 
on  Ohio 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  obvi- 
ously sees  something  it  likes  in  Ohio 
law  enforcement:  For  the  second  time 
in  the  past  six  years,  a police  officer 
from  the  Buckeye  State  is  the  298,000- 
member  organization's  national  presi- 
dent. following  the  election  of  Lieut. 
Steve  Young,  a 2S-year  veteran  of  the 
Marion  Police  Department. 

Or  maybe  it's  just  that  they  like 


Young,  who  ran  unopposed  for  the  top 
spot.  He  also  ran  unopposed  for  national 
vice  president  in  1997,  and  was  re- 
elected to  that  office  in  1999. 

"I  am  honored  to  have  been  elected 
president  of  the  Grand  Lodge  by  my 
peers."  he  said.  "As  a police  officer 
myself.  I am  committed  to  ensuring  fair 
and  equal  treatment  on  the  job.  whether 
it  is  through  state  collective  bargaining 
laws  or  the  enactment  of  a federal  po- 
lice officers'  bill  of  nghts-  It  is  my  wish 
and  intention  to  expand  the  FOP’s  in- 
volvement in  all  50  states,  and  to  im- 
prove working  conditions  for  all  police 
officers." 

Four  thousand  FOP  delegates  at- 
tended the  conference,  held  in  mid- 
August  in  Phoenix. 

Young  served  as  his  state’s  FOP 
president  from  1988  to  1999,  devoting 
much  of  that  time  to  the  group’s  legis- 
lative committee.  Considered  an  expert 
on  police  pension  plans,  Young  is  also 
credited  with  introducing  the  Critical 
Incident  Response  Service  program 
which  brings  rapid  assistance  to  offic- 
ers who  are  psychologically  damaged 
in  the  line  of  duty.  The  initiative  has 
been  implemented  across  the  country. 

He  also  helped  create  the  Ohio  La- 
bor Council,  a model  for  improving 
negotiations  between  labor  and  man- 
agement within  police  forces,  which  is 
being  used  in  14  states. 

Young  succeeds  GU  Gallegos,  a re- 
tired deputy  chief  from  Albuquerque. 
N.M.  Dewey  Stokes,  a veteran  of  the 
Columbus.  Ohio,  police,  served  a.s  the 
FOP's  national  president  for  eight  years 
before  deciding  not  to  seek  re-election 
in  1995. 

Stokes  was  recently  nominuted  to  be 
U S.  marshal  for  central  and  southern 
Ohio. 

Leaps  and 
Bounds 

Mary  Bounds  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice last  month  to  become  Cleveland’s 
first  female  police  chief,  and  the  sec- 
ond African  American  to  lead  the  force. 

A 21-year  veteran,  she  had  served 
as  deputy  chief  of  administrative  op- 
erations since  April  1999  and  as  com- 
mander of  the  department’s  5th  Distnet. 
Bounds.  54.  also  served  as  executive 
assistant  to  Chief  Patrick  Oliver,  the 
city’s  first  black  chief.  She  succeeds 
Martin  Flask,  who  left  after  about  two 
and  a half  years  to  become  chief  of  se- 
curity for  Cleveland’s  airports. 

Her  tenure,  however,  may  be  short- 
lived. As  chief,  she  is  a political  appoin- 
tee. and  while  black  leaders  are  trying 
to  ensure  that  a new  mayor  docs  not 
demote  her.  there  are  no  guarantees. 

"I’m  going  to  encourage  all  the  can- 
didates to  keep  her."  said  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Stephanie  Tubbs  Jones,  who 
said  she  endorsed  mayoral  candidate 
Raymond  Pierce  only  after  he  pledged 
to  keep  Bounds  as  chief  if  he  is  elected. 
"I’m  ecstatic  she’s  a woman  and  an 
African  American,  but  what’s  more 
important  is  that  she’s  a qualified  leader 
with  a long  term  of  service  as  a police 
officer,"  she  told  The  Plain  Dealer. 

While  Bounds  is  well  respected  m 
the  community  as  a police  leader  who 
was  able  to  effect  real  change  in  the  area 
under  her  command,  her  relationship 
with  Mayor  Michael  R.  White  may 
have  tarnished  her  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rank  and  file. 

White  earned  the  disdain  of  the 


troops  when  he  opened  an  investigation 
into  allegations  that  organized  cells  of 
racists  were  operating  within  the  ranks. 
The  charges  proved  groundless,  but  it 
damaged  the  mayor’s  rapport  with  the 
force. 

"It’s  really  useless  for  me  to  debate 
the  qualifications  of  any  chief  because 
Mike  White  is  now  and  always  has  been 
the  chief  of  police."  said  Bob  Beck, 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Police 
Patrolman’s  Association.  "Under 
While,  the  chief  has  never  had  the  au- 
tonomy or  authority  to  have  a profound 
impact.” 

Roy  Rich,  head  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  added  that  Bounds's 
appointment  makes  sense  since  White 
had  appointed  her  to  commander  and 
then  to  deputy  chief.  "And  now  he’s 
appointed  her  to  chief." 

But  Bounds  resents  the  implications 
that  it  was  politics  and  not  hard  work 
that  got  her  the  post.  'Tve  pul  in  my 
work  and  worked  harder."  she  told  The 
Plain  Dealer.  “I  always  put  in  the  hours, 

I always  put  in  the  time  and  have  al- 
ways been  committed  to  this  division." 

From  the 
outside  in 

In  the  grand  tradition  of  hiring  an 
outsider  who  is  also  an  insider,  officials 
in  Lafayette.  La.,  last  month  appointed 
U.S.  Marshal  Ronald  Boudreaux  as 
the  city’s  new  police  chief 

Boudreaux,  who  worked  in  federal 
law  enforcement  for  24  years  in  Baton 
Rouge  before  his  retirement  in  August 
as  marshal  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Louisiana,  was  a detective  with  the 
Jefferson  Parish  Sheriff’s  Office  prior 
to  that.  Boudreaux  already  lives  in 
Lafayette,  where  his  wife,  a recent  law 
school  graduate,  has  joined  a firm, 

City-Parish  president  Walter 
Comeaux  said  he  considered  the  impli- 
cations of  hiring  someone  from  outside 
the  agency.  Officers,  he  said,  might  feel 
they  don’t  have  a chance  for  the  top  job 
because  they  are  insiders.  "But  1 can't 
look  at  it  that  way.  1 had  to  pick  the 
best  man  for  the  job."  said  Comeaux. 
"1  had  people  telling  me  to  go  both 
ways.” 

Any  of  the  four  finalists  for  the  po- 
sition "would  have  been  a good  chief." 
he  said. 

Comeaux  dismissed  assertions  by 
some  people  that  his  appointment  of 
Boudreaux  could  have  had  something 
to  do  with  his  own  son  being  a deputy 
U.S.  marshal-  "They  don’t  know  what 
they’re  talking  about."  said  Comeaux. 
"Ronald  Boudreaux  is  a good  man,  and 
he’s  very  well  qualified." 

Boudreaux,  who  assumed  command 
in  September,  said  he  planned  to  create 
an  assistant  chief  position  to  work  on 
community  policing.  That  spot  would 
be  offered  to  interim  Chief  Ralph  Pe- 
ters. he  said.  Inienm  Maj.  Jim  CraR. 
another  competitor  for  the  chiefs  job. 
would  become  a major  permanently,  if 
the  City-Parish  Council  approves 
Boudreaux’s  plan.  All  other  officers 
promoted  when  Peters  assumed  the  in- 
terim chief’s  position  would  slay  in 
their  new  posts. 

“1  intend  to  take  an  m-depth  look  at 
the  department  from  the  inside  out.  with 
a new  perspective."  said  Boudreaux.  "1 
do  not  believe  in  the  philosophy  'If  it’s 
not  broke,  don’t  mess  with  it.'  Rather, 
1 believe  if  it’s  working  well,  how  can 
we  continually  improve  it?" 


Call  her 
“sue” 

Former  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. , poUce 
commissioner  Gertrude  LaFoi^ia  has 
filed  a lawsuit  charging  that  the  city’s 
mayor  fired  her  in  July  because  she 
spoke  out  about  problems  within  the  de- 
partment. 

The  64-year-old  LaFotgia,  who  took 
the  Mount  Vernon  job  in  December 
1998,  is  a former  New  York  City  bor- 
ough commander  who  was  the  highest- 
ranking  female  police  official  in 
Westchester  County.  According  to  the 
suit  she  filed  on  Aug.  1 5.  Mayor  Ernest 
Davis  misused  federal  drug  forfeiture 
money  and  blocked  investigations  tar- 
geting his  friends. 

While  LaForgia  had  said  she  was 
resigning  in  July,  her  lawsuit  claims  that 
she  was  acrually  dismissed.  It  also  con- 
tends that  two  deputy  commissioners 
lacked  expertise  and  were  more  loyal 
to  Davis  than  they  were  to  her. 

LaForgia  alleges  that  Davis  had 
used  the  drug  forfeiture  money  to  buy 
dog  food  for  the  city  pound,  and  falsely 
claimed  that  the  dogs  there  were  drug- 
sniffing  canines.  Davis,  she  said,  also 
made  personal  use  of  a vehicle  pur- 
chased with  forfeiture  funds. 

Davis  has  called  the  suit  frivolous. 
LaForgia.  he  said,  left  the  post  of  her 
own  accord. 

No  benefits 
of  doubt 

Despite  a 10-year  relationship, 
Tampa  Police  Officer  Mickie 
Mashburn  is  not  entitled  to  death  ben- 
efits from  her  life  partner,  a slain  fel- 
low officer,  because  the  two  women 
were  not  legally  spouses,  according  to 
the  city  police  and  firefighter  pension 
board,  which  handed  down  the  closely- 
watched  decision  last  month. 

Gay-rights  advocates  and  Mash- 
bum's  attorney  vowed  to  continue  fight- 
ing for  the  officer’s  right  to  collect  half 
of  Officer  Lois  Marrero’s  salary,  which 
under  the  city's  present  pension  con- 
tract would  amount  to  $28,000  a year 
for  life.  The  eight-member  board  also 
denied  Mashburn's  application  for 
$50,000  in  funds  paid  into  Marrero's 
pension.  The  refund  will  go  to  the 
officer's  parents. 

The  board's  decision  was  not  con- 
sidered surprising.  Florida  law  does  not 
recognize  unmarried  couples,  even  het- 
erosexual ones,  as  spouses  under  “com- 
mon-law marriage."  A spouse,  as  de- 
fined by  law  and  the  contract,  is  some- 
one legally  wed.  said  board  chairman 
Turn  Singleton. 

Karen  Doering,  a civil  rights  attor- 
ney retained  by  Mashburn.  told  the 
board  that  its  policy  of  only  allowing 
legal  spouses  to  receive  death  benefits 
was  "on  its  face  a clear  violation  of  the 
Ronda  Civil  Rights  Act.” 

Marrero,  41,  was  shot  to  death  by  a 
fleeing  bank  robber  on  July  6.  She  had 
served  with  the  Tampa  department  for 
19  years.  Her  family  has  opposed 
Mashburn’s  efforts  to  obtain  spousal 
pension  benefits. 

*i  don't  think  that's  what  Lois  would 
have  wanted,”  said  her  mother,  Maria 
Mairero.  According  to  her  mother  and 
sister,  Marrero's  relationship  with 
Mashburn  had  cooled  over  the  years. 


“If  they  would  have  had  a strong  rela- 
tionship. then  I think  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent," said  Marrero's  mother 

According  to  Marrero's  family,  the 
officer  had  also  become  involved  with 
another  woman.  Thrsha  Jackson,  a 
chemical  analyst  in  Texas.  The  relation- 
ship nearly  cost  Marrero  her  job  when 
she  did  not  return  from  Houston  for  a 
training  trip  to  Jacksonville.  Another 
Tampa  officer  happened  to  be  on  the 
plane  back  to  Florida.  Sgt.  Joe 
Raulerson  told  internal  affairs  investi- 
gators that  Marrero  and  Jackson  were 
"holding  hands  and  embracing." 

Marrero  was  fired,  but  reinstated  a 
year  later,  although  with  no  service 
credit  for  the  year.  Marrero  was  also 
demoted  from  sergeant  to  street  patrol. 

Groomed 
to  succeed 

For  the  Delray  Beach.  Ra..  Police 
Department  last  month,  the  transition 
from  outgoing  police  chief  Richard 
Overman  to  its  new  leader.  Maj.  Larry 
Schroeder,  was  as  smooth  as  any 
agency  could  hope  for. 

"How  does  a community  feel  about 
its  police  department?  Their  assessment 
will  tell  you  how  likely  they  are  to  ap- 
point someone  from  inside.”  said  Hal 
Robbins,  executive  director  of  the 
Rorida  Police  Chiefs  Association.  “The 
fact  they  did  in  Delray  Beach  is  a sign 
that  people  are  satisfied  and  not  look- 
ing for  a change." 

Overman,  57.  was  considered  a pro- 
gressive chief  who  brought  community 
policing  to  Delray  Beach  and  smoothed 
racial  tensions  within  both  the  commu- 
nity and  the  ranks.  He  retired  Aug.  16. 

The  ease  with  which  Schroeder  was 
selected  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  how 
Overman  himself  became  chief  10 
years  ago.  After  a contentious  nation- 
wide search  that  drew  171  applicants. 
Overman,  then  the  deputy  chief  in  Or- 
lando, was  not  among  the  12  finalists. 
Instead,  he  was  a last-minute  pick  by 
City  Manager  David  Harden 

From  the  start,  he  showed  both  the 
skill  and  the  drive  to  build  bndges  be- 
tween the  department  and  a minority 
community  that  had  opposed  the  pro- 
cess that  put  him  in  office.  One  week 
before  officially  assuming  command. 
Overman  met  with  officials  from  the 
National  Black  Police  Association  and 
a federal  mediator  to  discuss  how  the 
agency's  racially-charged  environment 
could  be  changed.  Among  other  steps. 
African  American  officers  were  hired 
and  promoted  until  their  numbers  were 
proportionate  to  the  makeup  of  the  city. 

The  man  he  groomed  to  succeed 
him,  the  44- year-old  Schroeder.  joined 
the  agency  as  a patrolman  in  1978.  His 
status  as  an  insider,  Schroeder  said, 
enabled  him  to  implement  changes 
within  his  first  few  days  on  the  job  that 
he  would  have  otherwise  not  been  so 
quick  to  make.  "I  would  have  spent  my 
time  introducing  myself  to  people  in  the 
department  and.  . .to  the  community," 
he  told  The  Palm  Beach  Post.  "It  would 
have  been  totally  different." 

In  addition  to  Schroeder,  three 
others  led  by  Overman  have  become 
chiefs:  former  captain  Ed  Morley.  who 
heads  the  Smart.  Ra..  Police  Depart- 
ment; Alberto  Metis,  another  former 
captain  who  is  now  chief  in  Waco, 
Texas,  and  Rick  Lincoln,  the  interim 
chief  who  preceded  Overman,  who  is 
chief  of  police  in  Lantana.  Ra. 
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Prescription  for  improvement: 


San  Diego  PD  given  Rx  on  use  of  force 


The  San  Diego  Police  Department 
was  handed  a list  of  100  recommenda- 
tions in  August  by  a committee  created 
to  evaluate  the  agency’s  use-of-force 
policies  in  light  of  half  a dozen  fatal 
shootings  in  2000,  including  at  least  one 
person  suffering  from  mental  illness. 

The  committee,  composed  of  71 
community  members  and  66  members 
of  the  police  department,  took  over  a 
year  to  conduct  its  review.  Nine  teams 
examined  such  issues  as  pursuit  proce- 
dures; training;  community  issues;  the 
media,  and  the  mentally  ill  and  home- 
less. which  seemed  to  be  of  particular 
concern. 

Some  of  the  recommendations,  such 
as  the  adoption  of  new  language  to 
clarify  the  department’s  use-of-force 
policy  and  its  force  “matrix.”  a guide 
for  the  appropriate  level  of  force,  are 
already  in  the  implementation  process, 
said  Chief  David  Bejarano.  Both  were 
revised  between  1998  and  1999. 

“We  are  going  to  have  quarterly 
meetings  to  look  at  the  progress  we’re 
making,”  he  told  task-force  members. 
“We  have  to  move  forward  as  quickly 
as  we  can.” 

Bejarano  said  his  executive  commit- 
tee. which  is  separate  from  the  task 
force,  would  prioritize  all  100  ideas.  But 
it  could  be  two  to  three  years,  he  said. 


before  all  of  the  recommendations  are 
implemented.  Some,  such  as  increas- 
ing the  department’s  canine  unit  and 
adding  more  helicopters,  could  cost 
millions,  said  Bejarano. 

A number  of  the  committee's  sug- 
gestions focused  on  improving  police 
interaction  with  the  mentally  ill.  Among 
its  suggestions  for  revamping  policies 
and  procedures  for  responding  to  and 
interacting  with  that  population  was  an 
increase  in  the  department's  level  of 
mental-health  training;  the  develop- 
ment of  a resource  guide  for  officers 
on  mental  health  and  homeless  issues; 
the  new  language  describing  the 
agency's  mental  health  procedures,  and 
the  adoption  of  a new  policy  concern- 
ing its  Psychiatric  Emergency  Response 
Team  (PERT). 

‘The  most  pressing  training  needs 
are  certainly  the  basic  knowledge  about 
mental  illness  and  how  to  de-escalate  a 
client  that  they  meet  in  the  street.”  said 
Pieda  Garcia,  a member  of  the  task 
force  and  clinical  director  for  the 
county's  adult  mental  health  services 
department. 

In  February  2000,  police  shot  and 
killed  42-year-old  William  Miller  Jr.,  a 
homeless  man  who  had  threatened  them 
with  a tree  branch. 

The  committee  recommended  that 


the  department  increase  by  20  hours  the 
amount  of  training  that  officers  receive 
at  the  training  academy.  This  expanded 
curriculum,  said  the  136-page  report, 
would  include  mandatory  visits  to  the 
county’s  Emergency  Psychiatric  Unit 
and  Alzheimer's  facilities,  and  in- 
creased use  of  scenario  training.  "A 
need  exists  to  expose  the  officers  to  the 
mental  health  community  prior  to  a cri- 
sis or  police  intervention."  said  the  re- 
port. 

The  task  force  said  there  should  be 
a resource  guide  for  issues  affecting  the 
mentally  ill  and  homeless  to  provide 
officers  with  immediate  access  on  a 
round-the-clock  basis. 

It  also  suggested  that  language  in  the 
department's  “old"  mental  health  pro- 
cedure be  changed  to  reflect  the  more 
positive  relationship  between  that  popu- 
lation and  the  agency.  In  addition,  a 
new  policy  should  be  adopted  that 
“documents  the  role  and  function"  of 
PERT.  Patrol  officers,  the  report  said, 
lack  a complete  understanding  of  when 


that  unit  should  be  called  in.  and  the 
team's  benefits  and  limitations.  “By 
achieving  this,  the  program  will  likely 
become  more  efficient,  providing  nec- 
essary service  to  the  consumer  and  law 
enforcement,"  said  the  report. 

Covering  other  ground,  the  commit- 
tee called  for  evaluation  of  the  agency's 
current  defensive  tactics  curriculum. 
The  evaluation  scope,  it  said,  should 
include  teaching  fighting  skills  in  the 
academy  and  shifting  the  physical  fit- 
ness training  from  an  emphasis  on  run- 
ning to  defensive  tactics.  “Police  offic- 
ers that  arc  better  trained  in  these  areas 
will  be  confident  and  provide  better 
service  to  the  community,”  the  report 
said.  "There  should  be  more  short  speed 
running  drills  that  end  with  defensive 
tactic  or  ground  fighting  drills.” 

Gil  Cabrera,  a corporate  attorney 
who  co-chairs  a committee  that  will 
monitor  the  department's  progress,  said 
he  felt  all  of  the  suggestions  conveyed 
the  common  themes  of  training  and 
tools;  increasing  communication,  and 


instilling  a sense  of  partnership  between 
police  and  the  community. 

The  committee's  chair.  Wade  R. 
Sanders,  also  an  attorney,  commended 
Chief  David  Bejarano  for  giving  the 
group  the  freedom  over  15  months  of 
study  to  explore  whatever  subjects  it 
desired. 

“Probably  the  most  important  thing 
we  discovered  was  the  iiumensity  of  the 
gup  between  police  officers  and  the 
public  they  arc  sworn  to  'protect  and 
serve,’"  he  told  TheCith’Diego  Union- 
Tribune.  "Dutiing  our  review,  the  wall 
of  culture  and  experience  that  separates 
us  became  increasingly  apparent,  and 
this  resulted  in  healed  exchanges  and 
emotional  debates  as  each  side  con- 
fronted that  wall." 

But  these  exchanges,  noted  Sand- 
ers, helped  both  the  police  and  civilian 
members  of  the  committee  face  “the 
reality  of  the  ‘us  vs.  them'  that  we 
shared”  and  deal  effectively  with  sen- 
sitive and  confrontational  issues,  he 
said. 


Faulty  police  radio  system  is 
nothing  but  a world  of  hertz 


Feds  get  serious 
about  law  barring  aid 
to  drug-using  students 


Enforcement  of  a year-old  federal 
law  that  denies  financial  aid  to  college 
students  who  either  admitted  to  a re- 
cent drug  conviction  or  who  left  the 
question  blank  on  aid  applications 
could  affect  as  many  as  42,0(X)  appli- 
cants this  year,  many  of  them  minori- 
ties or  from  low-income  backgrounds, 
according  to  a coalition  of  students,  fi- 
nancial-aid officers  and  lawmakers. 

The  law.  authored  by  Republican 
Representative  Mark  Souder  of  Indiana, 
withholds  grants,  loans  or  work  assis- 
tance from  people  convicted  of  posses- 
sion or  sale  of  controlled  substances. 
Students  convicted  of  illegal  possession 
are  barred  from  receiving  aid  for  a year 
following  the  conviction,  and  for  two 
years  for  a second  offense  of  if  the  con- 
viction is  for  selling  drugs.  The  pen- 
alty can  be  shortened  if  the  person 
agrees  to  complete  a drug  treatment 
program  that  includes  random  testing. 

Of  the  7.583,207  students  who  ap- 
plied for  financial  aid  for  the  2001-2002 
school  year,  28,230  were  considered 
ineligible  due  to  a drug  record.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Department 
of  Education  said  it  will  reject  appli- 
cants who  failed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. The  policy  could  affect  some 
11,417  students. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  had  skipped 
it  during  the  Clinton  administration  but 
were  not  denied  aid.  The  question  was 
ignored  because  of  a processing  back- 
log of  nearly  I million  applicants.  In 
April,  however,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion said  it  would  begin  enforcing  the 
regulation.  "Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion and  our  department  is  obliged  to 
carry  out  that  legislative  direction.”  said 
Linda  Kozberg,  an  Education  Depart- 
ment spokeswoman. 

Howls  of  protest  have  been  raised 
by  students  and  financial-aid  officers 
who  claim  the  law  disproportionately 


affects  poor  and  minority  students,  who 
are  less  likely  to  be  able  to  afford  col- 
lege without  assistance.  They  are  also 
more  likely  to  have  drug  convictions. 
According  to  a report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
although  blacks  make  up  17  percent  of 
drug  users,  they  represent  37  percent 
of  those  convicted  of  drug  crimes. 

Even  Souder  is  unhappy  with  the 
impact  of  his  bill,  which  was  meant  to 
deny  only  those  students  who  were  re- 
ceiving aid  when  they  committed  the 
offense.  “We  are  close  to  getting  this 
worked  out,"  said  Seth  Becker,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Congressman. 

Kozberg  said  the  Education  Depart- 
ment is  still  evaluating  its  options. 

A national  campaign  aimed  at 
changing  the  nation’s  approach  to  the 
drug  war.  Students  for  Sensible  Drug 
Policy,  was  getting  underway  when  the 
Souder  bill  was  passed,  said  former 
George  Mason  University  student 
Shawn  Heller.  "It  sort  of  blew  us  away," 
he  told  USA  Today. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  July  1,  2000.  the  group  has 
opened  1 56  chapters  and  gotten  66  stu- 
dent governments,  the  United  States 
Student  Association  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Big  Ten  Schools  to  pass  resolu- 
tions calling  for  repeal  of  the  ban. 

“Someone  who  commits  murder  or 
armed  robbery  is  not  automatically 
barred  from  financial  aid  eligibility.” 
said  Representative  Barney  Frank,  the 
Massachusetts  Democrat,  "but  if  you 
have  even  one  non-violent  drug  con- 
viction you  can’t  get  any  aid  for  a year, 
with  longer  bans  for  people  with  addi- 
tional convictions." 

Frank  introduced  legislation  in  Feb- 
ruary that  would  overturn  the  law.  “This 
will  ensure  that  people  in  low  to  mod- 
erate income  families  — who  really 
need  the  aid — are  not  treated  unfairly.” 


Without  the  construction  of  costly 
new  tower  sites  to  support  a four-year- 
old,  800-megahertz  communications 
system  shared  by  city  police  in 
Bloomington,  111.,  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  Normal  and  McLean  coun- 
ties. radio  transmission  will  continue  to 
pose  safety  problems,  public  safely  of- 
ficials said  last  month. 

In  August,  Bloomington  Police 
Chief  Roger  Aiken  said  he  was  ready 
to  take  the  heat  should  response  limes 
fall  due  to  his  doubling  up  patrol  units 
to  ensure  officer  safety.  There  have  been 
several  instances  in  which  calls  for 
backup  were  not  heard  by  dispatchers 
or  other  personnel.  Under  the  new 
policy,  there  will  still  be  between  eight 
and  11  officers  on  the  street,  but  they 
will  be  in  three  to  five  fewer  squad  cars. 

‘The  misconception  is  that  there's 
only  going  to  be  three  police  cars  on 
the  street  out  there.”  Aiken  told  The 
Paniagraph  newspaper.  “1  don't  want 
anybody  running  scared  and  saying 
there  are  no  police  in  the  city.  That's 
not  the  case.” 

While  the  deployment  change  may 
mean  delays  for  citizens  who  need  to 
file  routine  theft  or  vandalism  reports, 
one  or  more  officers  will  be  assigned 
to  that  detail,  said  Aiken.  Also,  offic- 
ers on  duty  outside  of  patrol  may  re- 
spond to  any  major  incident.  And  the 
department’s  gang  unit,  the  traffic  di- 
vision and  other  officers  assigned  to 
non-patrol  functions  cun  help  as  well. 

The  $3-million  system  has  never 
worked  the  way  it  was  supposed  to. 
Shawn  Walker,  director  of  the  McLean 
County  91 1 Center,  said  in  an  interview 
with  Law  Enforcement  News.  ‘There 
have  been  some  minor  things  done,  but 
nothing  on  the  level  that  really,  truly 
needs  to  be  done,"  she  said. 

The  system’s  original  design  did  not 
include  enough  tower  sites  to  provide 
adequate  coverage,  said  Walker.  De- 
pending on  where  an  officer  is,  the 
transmission  may  be  either  full  of  static 
or  non-existent.  A system-wide  failure 
in  Bloomington  this  summer  lasted  90 
minutes,  forcing  the  department  to  bor- 
row a dozen  old  radios  from  the  Nor- 
mal Police  Department  as  a safety  net 


in  the  event  of  another  crash. 

So  unreliable  is  the  system  that 
Bloomington  officials  are  considering 
scrapping  it  regardless  of  what  county 
authorities  decide  to  do,  said  Alderman 
Mike  Sprague,  Fellow  councilmen.  he 
said,  should  lead  the  switch  back  to  the 
400-megahcrtz  system  the  city  dumped 
in  1997. 

City  Manager  Tom  Hamilton  said 
he  and  Aiken  have  made  inquiries  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion about  obtaining  permits  fur  the 
400-megahertz  frequencies,  However, 
approval  for  the  permits  could  take 
months,  said  Aiken,  Moreover,  agree- 
ments made  with  the  counties  would 
have  to  be  examined  if  the  city  sought 
to  abandon  the  800-mcgahertz  system 
and  the  others  did  not  support  the 
switch. 

The  fine  for  using  a 400-mcgahenz 
frequency  without  permission  is  about 
$10,000  a day,  said  Aiken. 

"Any  radio  system  has  problems,” 
Walker  told  LEN.  "800  has  different 
types  of  problems  than  400,  But  when 
it  comes  to  public  safety  in  particular, 
you'll  find  problems  with  8(X)-mcga- 
hertz  systems  most  often  arise  in  the 
number  of  lower  sites  which  goes  back 
to  coverage.  Compared  to  a 400-mcga- 
hertz  system.  800  requires  significantly 
more  towers  and  there  just  aren’t 
enough.  And  when  you’re  dealing  with 
government  and  public  safety,  the  funds 
aren’t  there,  We  could  build  them,  but 
they  are  very  expensive.” 

Law  enforcement  in  Washington 
County,  Ore.,  and  in  the  city  of  Port- 
land have  led  nationwide  efforts  in  re- 
searching the  problem.  Lust  month, 
during  a conference  in  Portland  for  pub- 
lic safely  managers,  representatives  of 
Nextel  Communications  outlined  a plan 
to  separate  more  than  250  intertwined 
800-megahcrlz  frequencies  into  sepa- 
rate blocks.  Nextel.  which  uses  that 
frequency  for  its  wireless  phone  ser- 
vice. is  the  source  of  interference  in  2 1 
states. 

The  company  said  it  would  ask  fed- 
eral regulators  this  fall  to  approve  its 
plan,  Glen  Nash,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Public-Safety  Communi- 


cations Officials  International,  said  the 
proposal  would  cost  millions  of  dollars 
and  affect  thousands  of  public  safety 
agencies.  It  is  unclear  who  would  pay 
for  it,  although  officials  have  backed 
away  from  their  original  request  that 
either  Nextel  or  the  federal  government 
pick  up  the  tab. 

“Ideally,  we  wouldn't  pay  anything, 
hut  there  is  a big  difference  between 
ideal  and  realistic.”  Nash  told  The  As- 
sociated Press. 
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Policy  & personnel: 


NYPD  shakes  things  up  after  DUI  deaths 


LasJ  monih's  tragedy  involving  a 
drunken,  off-duty  New  York  City  po- 
lice officer  who  hit  and  killed  a family 
of  three  with  his  minivan  after  a mara- 
thon drinking  session  with  other  mem- 
bers of  his  Brooklyn  precinct  has 
prompted  the  depanment  to  reexamine 
Its  alcohol  policies. 

In  recent  years,  only  a handful  of 
NYPD  officers  have  been  dismissed  for 
driving  while  under  the  influence.  TVp*" 
cally.  if  a DUI  does  not  involve  inju- 
nes,  discipline  has  included  the  loss  of 
30  vacation  days  and  a year-long  pro- 
bationary period  Rut  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Aug.  4 accident  that  look  the  lives 
of  a pregnant  woman,  her  unborn  child, 
her  son  and  the  boy’s  aunt,  the  depart- 
ment IS  moving  to  adopt  a policy  under 
which  officers  could  be  fired  for  far  less 
senous  offenses  if  they  were  found  to 
be  drunk 

“Under  the  new  policy  they  arc  go- 
ing to  get  tough  on  everybody.”  an  uni- 
dcniiried  senior  police  official  told  The 
NewYorkTimes  ‘‘Ifyouarcjustrcgu- 
lar  DWI,  you  are  going  to  stand  a 
chance  to  lose  your  job  " 

Seventeen  members  of  the  72nd  Pre- 
cinct m Brooklyn  were  disciplined  by 
Police  Commissioner  Bernard  Kerik 
following  the  deaths  of  Maria  Herrera. 
24.  her  son.  Andy,  4.  her  16-year-old 
sister.  Dilcia  Pena,  and  Herrera's  baby, 
who  died  shortly  after  being  delivered 
by  emcigcncy  caesarean  section, 

Kenk's  action  was  taken  after  rev- 
elations that  the  officer  who  hud  driven 
the  van.  James  Gray.  41.  began  drink- 
ing with  his  colleagues  in  u station 
house  parking  lot  after  they  finished  the 
late  shift  at  K a m Asmunyas  lOoffic- 
ers.  including  two  sergeant-s.  hud  con- 
sumed beer  for  several  hours  before  the 
group  adjourned  to  a local  topless  bur 
for  a free  lunch.  The  strip  club,  the  Wild 
Wild  West,  had  been  declared  off-lim- 
its to  officers  because  officials  consid- 
ered It  a potential  source  of  corruption. 

While  there,  Gray,  one  of  the  ser- 
geants and  three  other  officers  contin- 
ued dnnking  for  nearly  four  more  hours, 
according  tooPTictiils  Although  the  oth- 
ers left  by  3:30,  Gray  stayed  another 
five  hours  By  9 p m,.  when  Gray  hit 


the  victims  after  running  a red  light,  he 
was  quite  drunk,  said  investigators. 
Gray  was  apparently  on  his  way  to  pick 
up  a colleague  so  they  could  return  to 
work  another  late  shift. 

Placed  on  a 30-day  suspension  with- 
out pay  immediately  following  the  in- 
cident. Gray  was  indicted  on  man- 
slaughter charges.  He  resigned  on  Aug. 
28.  prior  to  being  interviewed  by  inter- 
nal affairs  investigators.  The  15-year 
veteran,  who  forfeited  his  pension,  had 
been  facing  nine  departmental  charges, 
including  manslaughter,  vehicular  man- 
slaughter. reckless  endangerment  and 
driving  under  the  influence. 

Kcnk  ordered  the  reassignment  of 
the  precinct's  commander.  Capt.  Tho- 
mas F.  Deprisco.  and  its  executive  of- 
ficer. Capt.  Roy  Richter,  Also  trans- 
ferred were  Lieut,  Ricky  Karpen.  the 
precinct's  integrity  control  officer,  and 
two  sergeants,  Peter  Moy  and  Michael 
Zarrlli. 

Kcnk  suspended  sergeants  Keith 
Singer,  who  officials  said  was  one  of 
those  drinking  in  the  parking  lot.  and 
Dennis  Hculy.  who  drank  with  the  oth- 
ers. than  went  on  to  the  strip  club.  Of- 
ficers Jack  Conway,  Craig  Hildebrand 
and  John  Welsh  were  suspended  for 
going  to  the  off-limits  venue,  said  offi- 
cials. 

Seven  other  officers  were  placed  on 
modified  duty:  Edward  Sills.  Anthony 
Prisenzano,  Michael  Gaudio,  Mane 
Desano.  Paul  Alba.  John  Chavez  and 
Michael  McGill.  The  officers,  who  con- 
sumed alcohol  in  the  parking  lot,  hud 
their  badges  and  guns  confiscated  and 
were  given  new  responsibilities,  such 
as  desk  jobs. 

The  commissioner  said  of  Deprisco. 
who  had  served  just  10  months  as  com- 
mander after  two  yean,  as  the  precinct's 
executive  officer:  "I  have  serious  ques- 
tions about  his  supervisory  capacity. 
This  is  a major  event.  If  they  feel  that 
freely  that  they  can  sit  in  a parking  lot. 
consume  alcohol,  go  to  an  ofT-limits 
location  in  that  precinct  — I just  have 
to  question  the  commanding  officer's 
ability  to  control  his  people." 

Under  civil  service  law,  officers 
have  the  nght  to  an  udmimsirative  hear- 


ing before  discipline  or  dismissal  can 
be  meted  out.  The  new  sanctions  envi- 
sioned by  the  department  would  not 
change  that,  but  sworn  personnel  found 
guilty  of  driving  while  intoxicated 
would  face  far  greater  penalties,  said 
officials,  and  administrative  cases 
would  be  routinely  expedited. 

In  future  cases,  officials  told  The 
Times,  they  would  probably  move  to 
conclude  administrative  cases  first  so 
that  an  officer  found  driving  drunk 
could  be  removed  from  the  force.  Until 
recently,  the  criminal  case  came  first. 
Brooklyn  District  Attorney  Charles  J. 
Hynes  had  agreed  to  let  Gray’s  admin- 
istrative case  proceed  after  prosecutors 
and  police  officials  promised  to  ques- 
tion him  in  such  a way  that  it  would 
not  hinder  the  criminal  case  against 
him. 

For  years,  “professional  courtesy” 
often  made  it  unlikely  that  someone  in 
law  enforcement  would  be  charged  with 
DUI  in  cases  that  did  not  involve  in- 
jury. Lately,  though,  a growing  num- 


ber of  officers  in  jurisdictions  nation- 
wide have  run  afoul  of  the  law  for  driv- 
ing drunk: 

H A former  New  Mexico  State  Po- 
lice officer.  Kresten  Eoff.  was  sen- 
tenced on  Aug.  28  to  a week  in  jail  and 
a year  of  probation  after  his  third  DUI 
conviction.  Eoff.  32.  resigned  in  May. 
He  adrmtted  to  drinking  several  shots 
of  vodka  before  driving  from  Santa  Fe 
to  Espanola,  where  he  backed  his  pa- 
trol car  into  another  car  at  a gas  station, 
according  to  an  arrest  report.  He  regis- 
tered 0.20  on  a Breathalyzer  test  — 
more  than  twice  the  legal  limit. 

H Robert  "Richard"  Milliones, 
deputy  director  of  the  Georgia 
Governor's  Office  of  Highway  Safety, 
was  charged  with  DUI  on  July  28.  Ac- 
cording to  a police  report.  Milliones. 
53.  was  traveling  on  I-8S  when  he 
clipped  another  car  he  was  trying  to 
pass  and  had  trouble  completing  a field 
sobriety  lest.  Milliones  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  overall  planning  and  ex- 
ecution of  a major  DUI  zero-tolerance 


campaign  that  was  launched  with  much 
fanfare  and  a $l-milIion  federal  grant. 

^ In  Saginaw,  Mich.,  two  police  of- 
ficers were  charged  in  August  in  an  al- 
cohol-related traffic  accident  which 
then  turned  into  a fistfighl.  Officer  Jef- 
frey A.  Lickly.  26.  faces  10  years  in 
prison  if  convicted  on  one  count  of 
assault  with  intent  to  do  great  bodily 
harm  and  resisting  police.  Officer  Mana 
J.  Medina,  31.  was  charged  with  oper- 
ating a vehicle  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  and  with  an  underage  passen- 
ger. Medina  crashed  her  car  into  the  rear 
of  a van  being  driven  by  her  ex-hus- 
band. Lickly.  who  lives  with  Medina, 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  had  a physical 
altercation  with  the  victim,  Fernando 
Lambert. 

^ New  York  City  police  narcotics 
detective  Paul  Gill.  33.  was  charged 
Aug.  28  with  dnvmg  the  wrong  way 
while  intoxicated  after  allegedly  hitting 
a Westchester  County  police  vehicle  in 
Yonkers  that  tried  to  stop  his  car.  injur- 
ing an  officer. 


Without  a real  “victim,”  Indiana 
cybersex  law  has  a gaping  hole 


Indiana  legislators  have  been  invited 
by  the  stale's  court  of  appeals  to  take 
action  to  plug  a loophole  in  a statute 
that  requires  that  child  solicitation  over 
the  Internet  directly  involve  a minor, 
rather  than  an  adult  posing  as  one.  in 
order  to  be  considered  an  offense. 

The  suggestion  was  made  as  pan  of 
an  appellate  ruling  lust  month  that  a 
potential  child  molester  could  not  be 
prosecuted  under  current  state  law  be- 
cause the  girl  at  the  other  end  of  the 
mouse  was  actually  a State  Police  de- 
tective. Unless  the  statute  is  revised  to 
allow  for  the  intent  of  the  solicitor,  the 
ruling,  which  upheld  a lower-court  de- 
cision. may  hamper  foture  cyber-sting 
operations,  according  to  The  Indiana 
Lawyer  magazine. 

According  to  coun  documents,  the 
defendant.  James  Kemp,  engaged  in  a 
chat  room  dialogue  with  a girl  he  be- 


lieved to  be  14.  In  reality.  ‘'Brittney4u2'' 
was  Det.  Roger  Halben  of  the  agency's 
Cyber  Crime  Unit.  Using  the  screen 
name  ''Ineedyoungtightl.’’  Kemp  sent 
a message  to  “Brittney4u2,''  describing 
himself  as  a 25-year-old  man  from  the 
Anderson  area. 

The  two  “chatted'' again  on  Dec,  11. 
and  agreed  to  meet  for  a tryst  at  a Ken- 
tucky Fried  Chicken  in  Hamburg.  When 
Kemp  arrived  at  the  location  that  day, 
toting  along  a box  of  condoms,  he  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  two  counts 
of  attempted  child  molesting  and  one 
count  of  child  solicitation. 

Last  August,  Kemp  successfully 
moved  in  Clark  Circuit  Court  to  have 
all  charges  against  him  dismissed  on  the 
grounds  that  the  offenses  of  attempted 
child  molesting  and  child  solicitation 
require  that  the  victim  be  a child. 

In  upholding  the  lower-court  deci- 


Paper’s  black  & white  depiction  of 
domestic  violence  has  chiefs  seeing  red 


Milwaukee  County  police  chiefs  ore 
furious  over  an  article  that  appeared  la.sl 
month  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal  Sen- 
tinel that  they  say  misrepresented  a 
grant  application  from  a federally- 
funded  domestic  violence  reduction 
program,  making  it  appear  to  be  a re- 
port accusing  them  of  favonng  white 
oflenders 

The  grant  application  was  submit- 
ted by  offinals  from  the  Judicial  Over- 
sight Initiative  I JO]),  a committee  cre- 
ated to  oversee  the  city  of  Milwaukee's 
implementation  of  a i2-million  grant  it 
received  in  1999  The  money,  which 
came  from  the  Violence  Against 
Women  Office,  funds  a number  of  mea- 
sures there,  and  m two  other  cities. 
Dorchester.  Mass.,  and  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich.  It  will  run  out  this  fall. 

Among  the  efforts  funded  by  the 
grant  are  batterer  intervention  pro- 
grams. prosecution,  investigations  and 
victim  advocacy  One  program  in  Mil- 
waukee calls  for  probation  officers  to 
supervise  defendants  while  their  cases 


ore  still  pending  to  ensure  that  they  ore 
not  harassing  alleged  victims,  dnnking 
or  failing  to  report  to  work. 

Oak  Creek  Police  Chief  Thomas 
Bauer,  the  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
County  Law  Enforcement  Executives 
Avvociation.  said  his  urgumzulion  was 
extremely  concerned  and  disappointed 
by  the  article.  "It's  the  application, 
which  IS  unsubsluntiuted  infomiatmn.'' 
he  told  Law  Enforcement  News,  “It’s 
things  that  they  suspect.  Wc  were  never 
contacted  about  any  of  the  research  by 
the  JOI." 

According  to  the  paper,  the  over- 
sight committee  suspected  that  the  rea- 
son for  a disparity  m the  number  of 
blacks  prosecuted  for  domestic  violence 
lay  in  the  tendency  of  some  suburban 
districts  to  process  such  offenders 
through  their  own  municipal  courts  — 
issuing  citations  and  fines  — rather  than 
referring  cases  to  the  district  attorney's 
office  for  prosecution  in  circuit  court. 
The  newspaper  did  not  mention  the 
expenences  of  either  black  county  resi- 


dents arrested  as  domestic  abusers,  or 
white  City  residents  charged  with  abuse. 

Stale  law  mandates  that  the  primary 
aggressor  in  a domestic  dispute  be  ar- 
rested. Committee  officials  said  they 
did  not  find  a problem  in  the  way  Mil- 
waukee police  officers  did  their  jobs. 
In  fact.  African  Americans  m Milwau- 
kee. who  represent  a disproportionate 
number  of  those  living  in  poverty  there, 
turn  more  often  to  the  criminal  justice 
system  when  dealing  with  domestic 
abuse  than  do  others  with  more  options, 
said  the  grant  application. 

“Rather,  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact 
that  It  appears  (hat  some  people  in  our 
community,  depending  on  where  (hey 
live,  their  race,  ethnicity,  income  or 
occupation,  are  not  being  held  to  the 
same  standard  of  accountability,"  the 
document  said. 

African  Amencans.  while  making 
up  just  24  percent  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion. constitute  66  percent  of  defendants 
in  domestic-violence  cases.  By  com- 
parison, whiles  make  up  62  percent  of 


(he  county's  population,  but  are  in- 
volved m less  than  a third  of  cases 
which  come  before  the  county  district 
attorney's  office. 

Ninety  percent  of  domestic-violence 
cases  reviewed  by  the  county  distnet 
attorney's  office  come  from  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  with  10  percent  from  the 
county’s  remaining  18  municipalities. 
Some  89  percent  of  calls  to  a domestic 
violence  hot  line,  or  6.920  out  of  7,75! 
last  year,  also  concerned  incidents  m 
the  city,  the  grant  application  noted. 

Bauer  told  LEN  (hat  among  his 
association's  concerns  is  the 
application’s  use  of  such  terms  as 
“charging,"  Many  cases  brought  to  the 
distnet  attorney’s  office,  he  said,  do  not 
result  in  arrestees  being  charged. 
'That's  why  we’re  going  to  be  meeting 
with  JOI.  first  of  all.  to  get  on  the  same 
page  with  terms  and  find  out  if  we  do 
have  a discrepancy  which  we  do  not 
believe  we  have,"  said  Bauer.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I bring  down  probably 
95  percent  while  males." 


sion.  appellate  Judge  John  G.  Baker 
wrote  in  State  v.  Kemp  that  legislators 
might  wish  to  consider  a more  expan- 
sive definition  of  child  solicitation 
when  a computer  network  is  involved. 
“We  recognize  the  many  challenges  the 
Internet  poses  in  preventing  the  com- 
mission of  criminal  acts  against  chil- 
dren. along  with  the  difficulty  of  moni- 
toring the  cyber-world.”  he  said. 

The  state's  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  in  order  for  prosecutors  to  make 
the  child  solicitation  charge  stick,  it  is 
the  solicitor  who  must  urge  the  minor 
to  commit  the  act,  urge  immediate  com- 
mission of  the  offense  and  have  the 
cooperation  of  his  victim  — an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  crime. 

The  dismissal  of  charges  against 
Kemp  is  troubling,  said  Stephen  J. 
Johnson,  executive  director  of  the  In- 
diana Prosecuting  Attorneys  Council. 
The  fact  that  Kemp  kept  seeking  out 
Brittney  in  the  chat  room  and  agreed  to 
a meeting  shows  he  had  a predisposi- 
tion to  comimtting  an  illegal  act.  he  told 
The  Indiana  Lawyer, 

But  there  were  a few  problems  with 
the  sting  operation,  which  did  not  go 
by  the  book,  conceded  Sgt.  Michael 
Rynn.  the  urut's  commander.  One  prob- 
lem was  that  the  tryst  was  suggested 
by  Halbert,  and  not  the  defendant.  That 
fact  notwithstanding,  he  said,  Kemp 
was  a willing  participant.  "Normally, 
we  don’t  suggest  that  we  meet,  we  don't 
have  to."  he  said.  "I  was  surprised 
Roger  did  that.  Normally,  they  are  ready 
to  go  after  five  or  six  conversations  in 
the  chat  room.” 

Because  cyber-solicitors  have  got- 
ten more  savvy,  they  often  want  a phone 
number  to  make  sure  they  arc  not  speak- 
ing with  police,  he  said.  The  unit  has  a 
person  who  sounds  like  a 14-year-oId 
to  answer  these  calls,  said  Flynn. 

State  Senator  William  Alexa  (D.- 
Valparaiso)  who  chairs  the  governor's 
Criminal  Law  Study  Commission,  said 
the  group  will  focus  on  this  issue  in 
September.  "The  potential  for  abuse  on 
the  Internet  is  so  great,  we  need  to  plug 
that  hole,"  he  said.  "What  good  is  all 
that  computer  sleuthing  if  you  can't  get 
a conviction?" 
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Candid  camera: 


Judge^ays  SD  red-light  camera  program  blinked 


A San  Diego  judge  in  September 
threw  out  the  traffic  tickets  of  some  300 
motorists  who  had  been  caught  running 
red  lights  by  surveillance  cameras  — 
but  because  of  a conflict  of  interest  be- 
iween'the  city  and  the  company  that 
owns  and  operates  the  devices,  not  be- 
cause the  technique  violates  privacy. 

The  distinction  made  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  Ronald  L.  Styn  may  seem 
to  walk  a fine  line,  but  it  was  nonethe- 
less significant  to  participants  in  the 
debate  over  the  surveillance  issue.  Sta- 
tionary cameras,  whether  for  catching 
speeding  motorists  or  giving  residents 
in  housing  projects  a bit  of  added  secu- 
rity, have  gained  enormous  popularity 
over  the  past  few  years.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  they  have  made  strange 
bedfellows  of  conservatives  and  civil 
libertarians,  who  find  them  Or- 
wellian," 

In  July,  two  prominent  Republican 
members  of  Congress.  Representatives 
Dick  Armey  of  Texas  and  Bob  Barr  of 
Georgia,  criticized  the  use  of  cameras, 
complaining  about  possible  violations 
of  privacy  and  their  potential  for  abuse 
as  revenue-raising  devices. 


The  San  Diego  ruling  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation  and  applies  only 
to  those  motorists  who  filed  a class-ac- 
tion suit  against  a unit  of  Lockheed 
Martin  IMS  of  Washington,  a private 
firm  that  operates  the  cameras  installed 
at  19  San  Diego  intersections. 

In  May.  the  city  suspended  the  three- 
year-old  program  when  inspectors. 

‘The  way  the  program  operates  in 
San  Diego  is  illegal.  And  it 
basically  operates  the  same  way 
everywhere  across  the  country." 


found  inaccuracies  at  three  of  the  in- 
tersections. The  discovery  caused  hun- 
dreds of  citations  to  be  dismissed.  The 
evidence  provided  by  the  cameras,  the 
judge  said,  was  "so  untrustworthy  and 
unreliable.  ..that  it  should  not  be  admit- 
ted.” 

Where  the  judge  found  fault  was  in 
the  relationship  between  the  city  and 
Lockheed.  The  company  keeps  $70 
from  each  $271  fine  collected,  among 
the  most  expensive  camera-issued  tick- 


ets anywhere  in  the  country,  said 
Kathleen  Dezio.  a spokeswoman  for 
Lockheed.  Since  San  Diego’s  program 
began  in  1998.  some  84.000  citations 
have  been  sent  out. 

Styn  ruled  that  a conflict  of  interest 
arises  because  the  company  also  de- 
cides whether  a motorist  could  be  tick- 
eted. The  policy  violates  a state  law 
which  gives  that  authority  exclusively 
to  law  enforcement. 

“Everyone  in  the  country  is  abso- 
lutely looking  at  this  case.”  Arthur  Tait. 
the  attorney  for  the  motorists,  told  USA 
Today.  "The  judge  said  the  way  the  pro- 
gram operates  in  San  Diego  is  illegal. 
And  it  basically  operates  the  same  way 
everywhere  across  the  country.” 

Red-light  cameras  operate  in  about 
60  cities  and  counties  across  the  nation, 
including  Washington.  D.C..  Portland. 
Ore.,  San  Francisco,  and  Boulder.  Colo. 

The  cameras  debuted  in  Washing- 
ton in  August  1999.  and  have  gener- 
ated 231.797  citations  through  June  of 
this  year,  according  to  The  Associated 
Press.  The  fines  collected  have  totaled 
$12.3  million,  with  Lockheed  gamer- 
ing $4.6  million  for  processing  the  film. 


maintaining  the  equipment  and  manag- 
ing collection  efforts. 

Currently,  some  30  cameras  are 
perched  along  39  of  the  city's  bu-siest 
intersections,  but  "there’s  no  shortage 
of  requests  for  cameras  at  about  100 
locations.”  said  Councilman  Adrian 
Fenty. 

In  New  York,  state  lawmakers  arc 
considering  a bill  that  would  allow  the 
Suffolk  County  Legislature  to  expand 
traffic-camera  programs  throughout 
Suffolk  County.  Under  current  state 
law.  only  cities  with  populations  of  at 
least  1 million  can  operate  such  sys- 
tems. leaving  New  York  City  the  only 
municipality  in  the  state  with  such  a 
program.  Since  1 994,  when  30  camera.s 
were  installed  on  an  experimental  ba- 
sis. the  percentage  of  motorists  running 
red  lights  has  been  cut  in  half,  said  city 
officials.  The  program  had  been  due  to 
expire  in  1 999.  but  was  extended  by  the 
state  to  mn  until  2004. 

A video  camera  installed  at  a 
Spnngficld.  111.,  housing  project  earlier 
this  year  may  help  prosecutors  convict 
a defendant  charged  with  killing  a 13- 
year-old  boy  in  August.  Or  conversely. 


TATUM  BLVO 


4 policy  vacuum: 

Did  deputy’s  private 


Web  site  go  too  far? 


Law  enforcement  officials  in  Dare 
County.  N.C..  are  seeking  legal  guid- 
ance concerning  a private  web  site  set 
up  by  a sheriff's  deputy  which,  they 
contend,  crossed  the  line  of  propriety 
by  including  recordings  from  arrests 
and  photographs  from  accidents. 

The  site,  called  "acreaiures’  lair", 
was  created  by  Andy  Creech,  a deputy 
assigned  to  the  Beach  District.  In  addi- 
tion to  a sheriff’s  badge  logo,  informa- 
tion about  the  department  and  a picture 
of  a patrol  car.  it  features  comments  that 
Creech  ascribes  to  people  he  taped  on 
a cassette  recorder  during  police  stops. 

Creech  said  he  first  began  taping  the 
encounters  to  cover  himself  in  case  he 
was  ever  accused  of  misconduct,  but 


he  later  found  many  of  the  comments 
humorous- 

"In  the  job  that  I do  and  many  more 
do."  he  explained  to  The  (Norfolk)  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. " to  be  able  to  look  back 
and  laugh  at  situations  where  people 
belittle  you  for  trying  to  help.. -threat- 
ening your  family,  job  and  livelihood 
because  of  the  honorable  profession 
you  have  chosen,  it  is  actually  a very 
nice  release  to  let  as  many  people  as 
possible  hear  what  actually  is  said  to 
officers." 

As  of  Aug.  10.  Creech  made  the 
Web  site  inaccessible  without  a pass- 
word. A disclaimer  advises  anyone  who 
disapproves  of  its  content  to  leave  the 
page.  “I  have  not  once  had  a bad  com- 


ment about  It  until  apparently  someone 
somewhere  in  this  county,  who  has  a 
little  pull,  saw  it,"  he  said.  "It  as  abso- 
lutely amazing  to  read  my  e-mail,  and 
hear  from  several  different  people  all 
in  the  same  day  asking  to  remove  links, 
words,  association,  etc.” 

None  of  the  individuals  whose  com- 
ments appear  on  the  site  are  identified, 
except  for  their  state  or  town,  nor  are 
they  defamed,  according  to  Sheriff’s 
Office  Chief  Rodney  Midgett.  Since  the 
site,  which  has  been  on  the  Internet 
since  1997.  was  created  in  Creech's 
home  with  his  own  equipment,  the 
agency  cannot  tell  him  to  take  it  down, 
said  Midgett.  "1  certainly  wouldn't  do 
it  myself,  but  I don't  think  we  can  stop 


him."  he  said. 

With  no  official  policy  to  address 
the  situation.  Midgett  said  Sheriff  Bert 
Austin  and  County  Manager  Terry 
Wheeler  have  asked  interim  County 
Attorney  Bobby  Outten  for  assistance. 
Whether  or  not  Creech  has  the  legal 
right  to  post  such  comments  on  the 
Internet,  said  Wheeler,  it  still  may  be 
inappropriate  for  him  to  do  so. 

Creech  has  ’'no  business"  putting 
such  information  on  the  Web.  said 
Wheeler,  adding  that  he  has  asked  Mark 
Muscia,  general  manager  of  Kill  Devil 
Hills  Internet  provider  Beach  Access, 
to  remove  the  county  seal  from  the  site. 
The  seal  links  visitors  to  the  site  with 
local  county  information. 


A red-light  camera  keeps  an 
unblinking  eye  on  a Phoenix -area 
intersection. 

prove  Markus  E.  Harvell  innocent,  said 
his  attorney. 

The  single  camera  oversees  Bran- 
don Court,  a complex  of  77  low-income 
apartments  run  by  the  city's  Housing 
Authority.  While  the  tape  may  provide 
valuable  evidence,  it  also  makes  people 
think  twice  before  committing  a crime, 
said  the  complex’s  security  manager. 
Robert  Shipman,  a retired  Springfield 
police  lieutenant. 

“It’s  just  a crime  prevention  deter- 
rent overall."  he  told  The  Stale  Jour- 
nal-Register. “We  don’t  make  it  a se- 
cret that  it’s  there.  We  let  the  residents 
know  that  it's  up." 

Many  in  law  enforcement  express 
similar  sentiments.  Said  San  Diego 
Police  Chief  David  Bejarano.  the  intent 
of  the  city's  red-light  cameras  is  public 
safely.  Instances  of  motonsts  running 
red  lights,  he  said,  have  fallen  by  45 
percent  at  intersections  with  the  de- 
vices. 

■it  save  lives,  it’s  a public  safety  is- 
sue." agreed  Chief  Charles  Ramsey  of 
Washington’s  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. Motonsts  who  arc  concerned 
about  their  privacy,  he  added,  should 
not  run  red  lights. 


Uniformly  excellent 


Officers  from  the  Bridgewaler,  Mass.'police  Department  (1.)  and  the  North 
Highway  Patml  (r.)  show  off  their  best  uniform  finer,,  as  "'""‘"S 
anLal  Best  Dressed  Police  Department  Competition,  sponsored  by  tbe  Nationa 
Ass"n  of  Uniform  Manufacturers  and  Distributors.  Bridgewater  won  in  tbe  under- 


tbe  Ulster  County,  N.Y„  Sheriff’s  Office  (county  agency),  and  tbe  Fort  Myer, 
Mililary  Police  Company  (specialized  agency). 
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Bad  moon  rising 

Utah  study  finds  homicides, 
other  crimes  rise  under  full  moon 


While  it  remains  unclear  whether 
any  of  the  incidents  involved 
werewolves,  the  number  of  homicides 
committed  m Utah  when  the  moon 
waxed  full  was  significantly  higher  than 
on  any  other  day.  according  to  a study 
by  the  state's  Bureau  of  Criminal  In- 
vestigation that  was  released  last 
month. 

For  the  first  time,  the  BCl  will  in- 
clude in  its  quarterly  crime  reports  for 
2001  the  findings  from  an  18-month 
period  during  which  the  agency  tracked 
eight  categories  of  crime  — murder, 
manslaughter,  rape,  car  theft,  burglary, 
simple  assault,  aggravated  assault  and 
robbery  — to  see  how  many  occurred 
during  a full  moon. 

Based  on  its  analysis,  from  January 
1999  through  the  first  six  months  of 
2001,  crime  rose  by  2.86  percent  over- 
all during  a full  moon.  Manslaughters 
were  found  to  be  higher  by  220  percent 
on  those  days  and  homicides  during  the 
study  period  were  53  percent  higher 
under  a full  moon. 

Data  collected  through  June  30 
showed  four  of  the  last  six  deaths  ruled 
to  be  homicides  or  manslaughters  to 
have  occurred  then.  Nineteen  homi- 
cides or  manslaughters  were  recorded 
on  full  moons  dating  to  January  1996, 
or  four  limes  as  many  as  on  other  days, 

“We  just  thought  it  would  be  inter- 
esting more  or  less  to  run  the  statistics 
and  see  what  would  happen."  said 
Adrienne  Sowards,  a BCI  criminal  in- 


formation and  compliance  specialist. 

BCI  provided  no  analysis  of  its  sta- 
tistical findings. 

Although  rape,  motor  vehicle  theft 
and  burglary  were  all  higher  during  a 
full  moon,  some  categories  of  crime  did 
fall  on  those  days.  Simple  assault,  ag- 
gravated assault  and  robbery  all  de- 
creased during  the  full  moon,  said  the 
report. 

■‘We  lend  to  get  a lot  of  weird  calls 
on  full  moons,”  said  Sandy  police  Lieut. 
Kevin  Thacker. 

Murray  police  Det.  Rob  Hall  agreed. 
‘There’s  always  kind  of  been  that  su- 
perstition on  a full  moon,”  he  told  The 
Associated  Press.  ‘There's  no  concrete 
stats  or  facts,  but  on  full  moons  you 
sometimes  watch  your  step  a little 
closer." 

BCI  also  examined  the  incidence  of 
domestic  assaults  on  Super  Bowl  Sun- 
day. and  found  that  between  Jan.  1. 
1996.  and  Dec.  31.  2000.  the  number 
of  reported  domestic  assaults  on  women 
by  men  nearly  doubled  on  Super  Bowl 
Sunday  compared  to  all  other  days.  The 
number  of  domestic  assaults  on  com- 
mon-law wives  was  nearly  three  times 
higher. 

Thacker  was  quick  to  point  out  why. 
People  often  start  drinking  around  noon 
on  Super  Bowl  Sunday,  he  told  The  AP, 
even  though  kickoff  isn't  until  several 
hours  later.  Alcohol  plays  a major  role 
in  most  domestic  assaults  that  day.  he 
noted 


Civics  lessons 
focus  on  profiling 


Boston  youths  learned  about  their 
civic  rights  and  responsibilities  this 
summer  in  a program  that  also  gave 
them  a straightforward  look  at  racial 
profiling  and  dealing  with  police  slops. 

The  nonprofit  initiative,  called  Citi- 
zen School,  is  sponsored  by  the  state’s 
Executive  Office  of  Public  Safety.  Stu- 
dents ages  9 through  14  participate  in 
apprenticeships  which  culminate  in  a 
final  project  called  a "Wow,"  said  Su- 
san Posniiz,  the  stale  agency’s  general 
counsel. 

"What  we  thought  of  was  to  incor- 
porate what  we  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  Public  Safely  were  doing  on  racial 
profiling  with  the  concept  of  what  Citi- 
zen Schools  try  to  achieve."  she  told 
Law  Enforcement  News, 

As  part  of  the  program,  the  children 
created  a video  to  explain  the  state's 
new  racial  profiling  law.  Sponsored  by 
Senator  Dianne  Wilkerson  (D.-Bosion), 
the  law  requires  police  to  note  the  race 
and  gender  of  those  issued  traffic  cita- 
tions. Wilkerson  was  among  the  public 
officials  whom  participants  queried  for 
the  project. 

Talking  about  racial  profiling  is  a 
good  way  to  broach  the  topic  of  rac- 
ism. said  Boston  Police  Lieut.  Brian 


Greeley.  "They  have  to  learn  what  is  a 
valid  slop  and  what  isn't,"  he  told  The 
Associated  Press.  "They  will  have  to 
interact  with  officers  at  some  point. 
They  should  know  how  to  handle  them- 
selves in  any  situation.” 

It  offered  sound  advice,  agreed 
Darnell  L.  Williams,  president  of  the 
Eastern  Massachusetts  Urban  League. 

"A  lot  of  limes  it  becomes  easy  to 
point  fingers  at  the  aberrant  law  en- 
forcement personnel  as  opposed  to 
looking  at  the  scores  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  who  are  doing  their  jobs 
on  a day-to-day  basis,"  he  told  LEN. 
"If  we  take  a look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  that  tells  me  that  young  people 
have  rights,  as  well  as  their  civil  respon- 
sibilities, That  sometimes  gets  lost  in 
the  process  when  we  have  excessive 
behavior.” 

The  video,  which  is  getting  some 
final  editing  touches,  will  be  shown  at 
an  event  that  will  kickoff  Massachu- 
setts' public  awareness  campaign,  said 
Prosnitz.  ‘They’re  learning  how  to  cre- 
ate video."  she  said  of  the  students,  "and 
also  a whole  lot  about  the  Legislature. 
They  interviewed  a senator,  they 
drafted  the  questions,  they  sort  of 
guided  the  concept  of  the  video." 


Put  more  bulk  in  your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  Is  available  on  a limited  for  bulk 
distribution,  free  of  charge,  to  professional  conferences, 
training  groups,  college  classes  and  other  gatherings.  For 
more  information  on  how  you  can  help  improve  the  read- 
ing diet  of  your  colleagues,  contact  the  Circulation 
Department  at  (2 12)  237-8442.  Fax:  (212)237-8486.  E-mail: 
len@jjay.cuny.edu. 
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Estabrook: 


Arm  our  pilots  now  — among  other  steps 


By  Mark  Estabrook 

In  order  to  restore  faith  immediately  in  our 
nation's  air  travel  industry,  it  is  time  for  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion and  air  carrier  certificate  holders  to  authorize 
the  carriage  of  sidearms  by  ail  commercial  airline 
pilots  in  the  United  States.  Existing  regulations 
permit  such  carriage  (see  Title  14,  Chapter  I.  Sub- 
chapter  F,  Part  108).  and  training  should  begin  at 
once. 

Long-term  Firearm  safety  courses  could  be- 
come permanent  fixtures  of  commercial  airline 
pilot  training.  Carnage  of  such  weapons  should 
be  mandatory,  as  it  is  for  police  officers.  Secret 
Service  details  and  sky  marshals. 

Critics  will  argue  that  an  insane  airline  pilot 
might  shoot  someone.  But  think  about  it.  A ma- 
niacal pilot  can  manipulate  the  controls  to  crash 
into  any  target  he  wants  at  anytime,  so  why  don't 
we  trust  him  with  a firearm?  Others  may  argue 
that  an  aimed  pilot  could  have  his  weapon  taken 
from  him  and  used  to  commit  the  very  act  of  air 
piracy  that  we’re  trying  to  prevent,  but  1 ask  you; 
If  you  had  been  a passenger  on  board  the  Ameri- 
can and  United  flights  that  crashed  into  the  Pen- 
tagon. the  World  Trade  Center  and  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. would  you  have  wanted  your  pilots  to  at  least 
have  had  a fighting  chance? 

Of  course  you  would. 

If  national  policy  dictates  it.  the  technology 
now  exists  for  handguns  to  be  "imprinted"  with 
the  identity  of  the  owner,  so  that  the  pilot  would 
be  the  only  one  able  to  discharge  the  weapon. 

Over-penetration  in  a pressurized  cabin  is  an- 
other significant  issue.  To  combat  this,  many  am- 
munition manufacturers  produce  a specialized 


(Capl.  Mark  Estabrook,  an  Airbus  pitot  with 
FedEx,  is  the  editor  of  AirlinePilots.com.  He 
sensed  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  as  an  E3 
AWACS  aircraft  commander,  with  duty  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  during  the  Iran-lraq  war.  He 
holds  a master  of  public  administration  degree 
from  the  University  of  Oklahoma.) 


frangible  aluminum  or  plastic  bullet  that  is  de- 
signed to  break  up  quickly  on  impact  with  solid 
objects.  Since  some  frangible  rounds  turn  to  dust 
with  no  ricochet,  and  shoot  more  accurately  then 
plated  or  jacketed  bullets,  pilots  can  safely  put 
down  hijackers  in  close  quarters  without  penetrat- 
ing our  pressurized  cabins. 

Every  time  you  board  a plane,  you  put  your 
faith  and  trust  in  the  pilot.  So  why  not  trust  him  to 
protect  the  cockpit  from  hijackers?  Although  sky 
marshals  have  been  used  in  passenger  cabins  in 
the  past,  they  cannot  absolutely  protect  the  last 
layer  of  defense  in  any  aircraft  — the  pilots  in  the 
cockpit.  In  addition,  who  would  protect  cargo  pi- 
lots who  fiy  widebody  aircraft  all  over  the  world 
if  we  were  simply  to  rely  on  sky  marshals?  As  we 
have  learned  from  the  incidents  at  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  the  Pentagon,  it  doesn’t  matter  who  or 
what  is  on  board  a large  airliner,  the  end  result  is 
the  same. 

Here  are  some  other  long  term  solutions  for  a 
comprehensive  security  net  that  must  be  con- 
structed: 

H Bulkheads  must  be  redesigned  in  future  air- 
craft production  to  preclude  any  forced  entry  — 
either  by  mechanical  or  explosive  penetration. 

H Cockpit  doors  must  be  redesigned  to  repli- 
cate those  on  a bank  vault.  Solid  steel  pins  should 
seal  the  door  on  all  sides.  Crews  must  be  trained 
that  the  cockpit  door  will  not  be  opened  under 
any  circumstances,  up  to  and  including  the  ex- 
ecution of  hostages  in  the  cabin.  Bathrooms  should 
be  installed  in  the  cockpit,  and  food  can  be  served 
to  the  crews  prior  to  departure  and  ovens  installed 
in  the  cockpit  for  convenience. 

^ Armed  air  marshals  should  be  stationed  be- 
tween the  cockpit  and  the  passengers,  or  aft  of  the 
cockpit  entry  door  on  cargo  carriers.  The  use  of 
air  marshals  should  be  redefined  from  now  on. 
They  should  be  deployed  to  protect  the  pilots  in 
the  cockpit  and  the  citizens  on  the  ground,  rather 
than  the  passengers  in  the  cabin.  Therefore,  all 
cargo  carriers  should  use  air  marshals  as  well. 

H Professional  personnel  earning  professional 


wages  must  be  used  at  airport  security  checkpoints. 
Extensive  training  in  interdiction  techniques  and 
new  technologies  are  inevitable,  but  low-paid, 
uneducated  security  personnel  should  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

H Deployment  of  better  and  more  pervasive 
bomb-sniffing  technology  can  be  accomplished 
in  short  order  throughout  our  nation's  uirpons,  and 
sniffing  of  every  bag.  both  checked  and  carry-on. 
as  well  as  every  box  shipped  via  cargo  carriers, 
should  be  mandatory.  Manual  searches  of  every 
carry-on  bag  should  be  conducted. 

51  The  federal  government  should  cea.se  and 
desist  all  attempts  to  "harmonize"  FAA  pilot  li- 
censing requirements  and  procedures  with  those 
of  foreign  governments.  American  citizens  should 
be  the  only  ones  certified  to  carry  passengers  and 
cargo  within  our  territory.  Furthermore,  the  gov- 
ernment should  abandon  attempts  to  ease  exist- 
ing cabotage  laws  — laws  which  protect  Ameri- 
can air  and  maritime  commerce  for  reasons  of 
safely,  economics,  national  defense  and  labor. 
Recent  events,  combined  with  the  Egypt  Air  inci- 
dent, should  tell  Americans  who  they  want  pilot- 
ing U.S.  routes. 


Editorial  views  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

Stand  up,  America: 

We  overestimate  the  number 
and  the  power  of  terrorists. 

They  were  good,  but  we’re  better. 

"When  it  comes  to  public  opinion.  America  is 
rather  like  a pendulum.  We  take  a lot  of  wild 
swings  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  before  set- 
tling into  the  sensible  middle.  You  can  see  the 
phenomenon  in  reaction  to  the  Sept.  II  terrorist 
attacks.  The  nation  has  gone  from  ignoring  the 
problem  of  terrorism  to  seeing  terrorists  under 


A national  commitment  to  change  the  way  air- 
craft are  constructed  should  be  made.  Existing 
fleets  of  aircraft  should  be  retrofitted  within  a de- 
fined time  period,  such  us  24  months.  But  the  last 
layer  in  our  defensive  shield  should  always  be  the 
armed  pilots  who  sit  at  the  flight  controls.  Identi- 
fication of  airline  pilots  authonzed  to  carry  weap- 
ons can  be  accomplished  through  fingerprint  and 
retinal  scanning  technology,  and  their  access  con- 
trolled at  selected  entry  points 

It's  in  all  of  our  best  interests  kc  immedi- 
ate steps  to  protect  our  national  commerce  and 
transportation  system.  Granted,  investment  in  an 
aviation  security  revolution  is  expensive,  but  what 
is  the  cost  of  terrorist  attacks  on  U.S.  targets?  What 
price  do  you  put  on  the  other  national  security 
targets  that  would  make  the  World  Tr.idc  Center 
pale  in  comparison? 

We  should  immediately  jettison  our  liberal  anti- 
gun  notions  when  it  comes  to  the  protection  of 
thousands  of  people's  lives.  I^t's  commit  our 
American  ingenuity  to  revolutionizing  our  aireruft 
and  airport  security  measures.  Failure  to  do  so  will 
exact  a continuing  dram  on  our  nation's  resourees, 
economy  and,  most  importantly,  our  humanity. 


every  bed.  It  was  much  the  same  after  the  bomb- 
ing of  Pearl  Harbor.  We  were  expecting  an  attack 
by  the  Japanese  any  and  every  day.  But  just  as  the 
Japanese  military  didn't  then  have  the  capability 
of  invading  the  mainland  United  Stales,  so  do  ter- 
ronsis  have  limitations  Americans  would  be  wise 
to  remember  that.  Understandably,  m light  of  how 
the  nation  has  been  shaken  by  the  muss  murder  of 
more  than  6,000  people  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  people  now  seem  to  think  that  the 
terrorist  network  reportedly  headed  by  Osama  bin 
leaden  cun  strike  anywhere,  anylimc.  The  Icrror- 
ists  have  taken  on  an  aura  of  omni.scicncc  and 
omnipotence.  But  that  notion  is  a little  misguided. 
These  guys  aren't  rocket  scientists.  And  there 
aren't  millions  of  them.  Investigators  say  terrorist 
cells  remain  m the  country.  Suspects  already  arc 
being  arrested;  movements  of  the  icrrorists  have 
been  documented  with  remarkable  speed.  Stnee 
Sept.  1 1,  authorities  have  detained  some  76  people. 
Sympathizers  who  may  have  harbored  and  sup- 
ported the  Icrrorists  arc  also  being  hunted  down. 
The  fact  that  the  terror  network  has  been  so  quickly 
traced  indicates  the  men  left  a clear  trail,  even  if 
some  of  them  used  stolen  identities.  What  allowed 
the  tcrronsis  to  succeed  wasn't  so  much  their  skills 
as  our  own  blindness  to  the  threat  they  pose.  Now 
our  eyes  have  been  opened.  And  it  will  be  a job 
for  all  of  us  to  be  vigilant,  to  be  alert,  to  be  aware 
of  suspicious  activity  — without  unfairly  brand- 
ing anyone  of  Muslim  heritage  or  Middle  East 
descent  as  a terrorist.  Undoubtedly  the  master- 
minds of  the  terror  plot  arc  clever.  They  knew  how 
to  exploit  the  weaknesses  of  a free  society.  Those 
weaknesses,  paradoxically,  arc  what  make  us 
strong.  We  most  take  care  not  to  lose  our  essential 
character  in  the  war  on  terrorism.  We  must  also 
avoid  the  mistake  of  giving  our  enemies  too  much 
credit.  So  let's  be  realistic  They’re  good,  bul  not 
that  good.  And  we're  better  than  wc  think." 

Lancaster.  Pa..  Sunday  News.  Sept.  23.  2001 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  writer 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  ongtnal  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters or  full-length  commentanes.  Please 
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Blind  hatred: 


Terror  attacks  stir  melting  pot  of  bias  crime 


Once  an  ofTcniic  against  the  com- 
munity. bias-motivated  crime  is  now  an 
attack  against  the  nation,  say  police 
chiefs  who  continue  to  respond  to  a 
wave  of  incidents  against  Arab-Amen- 
cans  and  those  suspected  of  being  Mus- 
lim or  from  the  Middle  East  in  the  week 
following  the  terrorist  attacks  on  the 
World  TVadc  Center  and  the  Pentagon. 

In  New  Jersey,  at  least  26  bias 
crimes  have  been  directed  at  mainly 
Jews.  Amhs  and  Indians,  according  to 
the  slate  Division  of  Criminal  Justice. 
Most  were  classified  as  "terroristic 
threats"  and  "harassment."  said  an 
agency  spokeswoman.  Emily 
Homadiiy. 

One  such  threat,  being  investigated 
by  police  in  Edison,  was  made  against 
a Jewish  man  whose  co-worker  blamed 
the  Jews  for  the  World  Trade  Center 
disaster. 

"This  police  department,  and  I’m 
sure  all  police  departments  within  the 
United  Stales,  will  protect  citizens  re- 
gardless of  their  country  of  origin,  reli- 
gion. or  whatever,”  Chief  Edward 
Costello  Jr.  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "Those  who  commit  bias  crimes 
are  playing  into  the  hands  of  terrorists. 
They're  aiding  tcrronsis  by  doing  that. 
If  they  would  just  sti  back  and  realize 


that,  maybe  they  would  take  a different 
posture  when  it  comes  to  people  differ- 
ent from  them." 

Police  in  Somerset.  Mass.,  arrested 
three  teenagers  on  Sept.  19  who  were 
charged  with  attempted  murder  after 
tossing  a Molotov  cocktail  onto  the  roof 
of  a convenience  store  they  believed 
was  owned  by  Arabs.  The  incident 
marked  the  first  hate -crime  prosecution 
in  the  city's  history. 

The  teenagers,  Craig  Jennings.  18. 
Jeffrey  Lizofic.  17.  and  a 16-year-oid 
whose  name  was  not  relea.sed.  started 
the  evening  out  driving  around  with  a 
flag  on  their  car,  said  Chief  James  M. 
Smith.  Later,  they  decided  to  throw 
rocks  at  the  store’s  owner,  and  then 
made  the  firebomb. 

•Thank  God  we  were  able  to  catch 
them  right  away,  get  these  admissions, 
gel  this  out  to  the  community  and  to 
the  news  media  that  this  happened,”  he 
told  LEN.  “We  held  a news  conference 
that  morning  with  town  officials  and 
stressed  that  this  is  not  like  our  town. 
We're  not  going  to  tolerate  it,  and  we 
are  sending  the  message  that  anyone 
doing  this  can  expect  to  be  charged  with 
the  most  serious  crimes,  and  in  this 
case,  with  attempted  murder.  We  will 
prosecute  anybody  to  the  fullest  extent 


of  the  law.  We're  going  to  take  this  very 
seriously. 

"This  is  a time  — this  community 
feels  — we  all  need  to  be  together  and 
have  understanding  and  work  together 
against  the  real  enemy,  not  people  who 
are  of  different  race  or  religion  from 
us."  Smith  said.  "Even  if  this  man  was 
an  Arab,  it  doesn't  mean  he’s  a terror- 
ist. Most  of  the  people  in  the  commu- 
nity are  good  people." 

The  store.  Olde  Village  Conve- 
nience. was  owned  by  Ashwin  Patel, 
an  Indian.  "We  are  Hindu.”  said  Patel, 
who  is  a U.S.  citizen.  “We  do  not  even 
eat  meat." 

In  Fargo,  N.D.,  which  is  becoming 
the  nation’s  second  largest  resettlement 
area,  according  to  Police  Chief  Chris 
Magnus,  educating  and  training  person- 
nel about  how  to  handle  bias  incidents 
has  token  on  increased  urgency.  One 
recent  situation  involved  a man  who 
brandished  a shotgun  in  front  of  a 
mosque.  He  apparently  changed  his 
mind,  however,  and  put  the  weapon 
back  in  his  car.  There  have  also  been 
less  serious  incidents  in  which  people 
were  harassed  in  “minor  yet  significant 
ways,”  Magnus  told  LEN. 

What  the  city  chose  to  do  was  hold 
a press  conference  including  police. 
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elected  officials  and  representatives 
fitim  a human  relations  commission  that 
was  established  last  year,  at  which  resi- 
dents were  told  that  their  cooperation 
was  expected  and  that  any  bias-related 
misconduct  would  not  be  tolerated. 

It  apparently  worked,  said  Magnus, 
as  there  have  been  no  further  incidents. 

A number  of  refugees  from  the 
Sudan  have  been  resettled  in  Fargo,  and 
as  North  Dakota’s  overall  population 
drops,  said  Magnus,  their  significance 
increases.  "These  new  citizens  are  im- 
portant for  a number  of  reasons,  but 
now  it’s  really  imponant  we  have  an 
environment  that  is  not  threatening,  that 
is  tolerant  and  aware  of  what  the  dan- 
gers are  when  we  start  painting  with  a 
broad  brush  anyone  with  a darker  skin 
or  different  background,  whether  they 
be  from  the  Sudan  or  any  place." 

Around  the  country,  some  30  FBI 
field  offices  have  opened  about  90  in- 
vestigations into  alleged  hate  crimes 
against  people  perceived  as  being  Mus- 
lims. Said  Sherri  Evanina,  a spokes- 
woman for  the  bureau  in  Newark.  N.J.; 
“We  do  take  these  concerns  very  seri- 
ously. and  any  bias  crime  that  occurs 
will  be  vigorously  investigated  and 
prosecuted.”  In  New  York,  there  have 
been  10  separate  bias-related  attacks, 
said  police. 

Kevin  P.  Donovan,  the  FBI’s  top 
agent  in  New  Jersey,  observed:  “It  is 
inconceivable  to  me  and  to  this  agency 
that  people  of  differing  religious  faiths 
would  be  vilified  or  threatened  as  a re- 
sult of  their  beliefs.  It  is  intolerable,  it 
is  cnminal.” 

The  most  serious  incident  occurred 
in  Mesa,  Ariz..  where  a gunman  fired 
at  two  gas  station  owners,  killing  the 
Sikh  owner  of  one  and  wounding  a 
Lebanese  American  who  worked  at  the 
other.  The  suspect.  42-year-old  Frank 
Roque,  also  fired  into  the  home  of  a 
family  of  Afghan  descent. 


The  incident  brought  swift  condem- 
nation from  President  Bush,  who  spoke 
out  against  the  harassment  during  a visit 
to  the  Islamic  Center  of  Washington. 
"Those  who  feel  like  they  can  inbmi- 
date  our  fellow  citizens  to  lake  out  their 
anger  don’t  represent  the  best  of 
America,  they  represent  the  worst  of 
humankind,  and  they  should  be 
ashamed  of  that  kind  of  behavior."  he 
said. 

Other  incidents  in  days  following 
the  attack  included: 

Shots  were  fired  on  two  different 
nights  at  an  Antelope  Valley.  Calif,, 
convenience  store  owned  by  a Syrian 
American.  No  one  was  injured;  several 
of  the  shots  missed  the  establishment, 
according  to  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff's  Office. 

A 28-year-old  Pakistani  man  was 
beaten  by  three  men  in  Tiilsa,  Okla,. 
who  struck  him  as  he  walked  into  a gas 
station.  The  victim.  Naveed  Alam,  had 
his  jaw  fractured. 

In  Texas,  a regional  terrorism  task 
force  had  to  be  called  in  after  a fire- 
bomb was  thrown  at  a Denton  mosque. 
No  was  injured-  More  mosques  were 
vandalized  in  Irving  and  Carrollton.  In 
Dallas,  a Pakistani  man  who  was  part 
owner  of  a grocery  store  was  found  shot 
dead  there.  Police  have  not  determined 
a motive,  but  have  notified  the  FBI. 

An  Islamic  center  in  a Cleveland 
suburb  sustained  $70,000  worth  of 
damage  after  a man  crashed  his  Ford 
Mustang  through  the  doors.  Police  ar- 
rested Eric  Richley,  charging  him  with 
vandalism,  burglary,  felonious  assault 
and  drunken  driving,  The  FBI  is  inves- 
tigating the  incident  as  a possible  hate 
crime. 

Seattle  police  arrested  a 53-year-old 
Kenmore  man  who  tried  set  fire  to  the 
Islamic  Idriss  Mosque,  fired  a shot  into 
the  ground,  then  rammed  his  car  into  a 
utility  pole  before  being  apprehended. 


Right  to  privacy  trumps 
NC  chiefs  right  to  vote 
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homeowner,  as  she  is  with  her  husband, 
she  said,  her  address  would  still  appear 
on  the  site.  "Even  if  you  are  to  then  take 
your  home  and  put  it  in  a blind  trust,  it 
would  still  show  since  you  were  the  last 
owner,  "niere  is  "no  way  around  it."  said 
Chambers- 

Yet  opting  not  to  own  a home  is  not 
the  same  as  having  to  relinquish  your 
ability  to  vote,  she  said.  “Voter  regis- 
tration is  a little  different,"  Chambers 
said.  "It  is  one  of  the  cores  of  our  rights 
in  a democracy  to  get  out  and  vole." 

In  the  course  of  the  research  she  did 
for  her  fight  against  the  land-records 
site,  Chambers  said  she  spent  an 
evening  looking  up  anti-police  sites  on 
the  Web.  "One  of  the  things  the  county 
commissioner  said  — and  I’m  sure  he 
wishes  he  could  swallow  the  words 
because  they  look  pretty  silly  on  paper 
— is  that  criminals  don’t  own  comput- 
ers and  wouldn't  use  them  if  they  did," 
she  said,  "Well,  okay  then.” 

By  typing  in  the  key  phrase  “kill 
cop,"  said  Chambers,  she  came  up  with 
a virtual  "pep  rally"  for  injuring  police 
officers.  One  site  had  an  actual  photo 
of  a police  officer  scanned  in  with  a 
bull’s  eye  over  his  head  and  blood  drip- 
ping down  his  face. 

“While  that  didn’t  tie  directly  into 
property  records  data  bases,  it  was  a 


matter  of,  while  you’re  there,  wouldn’t 
you  want  to  know  where  that  guy 
lived?"  asked  Chambers.  "So  here  (it 
is]  at  your  fingertips,  you  don't  have  to 
worry  about  being  seen." 

Although  Chambers  said  she  often 
feels  alone  in  her  fight,  notwithstand- 
ing the  support  of  her  department,  she 
Is  not.  According  to  a recent  article  in 
The  New  York  Times,  which  she  said 
captures  her  plight,  similar  conflicts 
over  privacy  are  emerging  around  the 
country. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  Allegheny  County 
Council  is  thrashing  out  a proposal  to 
remove  property  owners’  names  from 
a Web  site  showing  assessments.  And 
in  New  Jersey,  the  ACLU  has  com- 
plained to  the  state's  Division  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  about  a site  that  lists  the 
addresses  of  ail  those  who  need  to  be 
licensed  by  the  state,  including  nurses, 
accountants  and  others. 

“It’s  nice  to  know  I’m  not  alone  out 
there,  although  when  I speak  on  this 
issue  in  this  community.  I feel  like  I’m 
out  there  alone."  said  Chambers.  ‘Tm 
the  bad  guy."  A local  newspaper  essen- 
tially called  her  a coward,  she  said,  who 
should  perhaps  leave  town.  "My  offic- 
ers are  100-percent  behind  me  and  I 
applaud  their  courage  to  stand  up  for 
their  safety.  I'm  not  the  one  locking  up 
the  bad  guys,  they  are." 
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Bomb  threats  roll  in  following  WTC  attack 
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it  is  disarmed  or  detonated. 

Murphy  believes  that  harsher  pen- 
alties should  be  imposed  even  in  those 
cases  where  a bomb  did  not  cause  any 
injury.  The  courts,  he  said,  have  a ten- 
dency to  be  lenient  under  such  circum- 
stances. Bomb  threats  which  are  just 
“pranks”  should  also  be  treated  with 
utmost  seriousness  now.  he  said. 

“I  think  there  should  be  a much 
greater  penalty  for  that."  said  Murphy. 
“In  today 's  world,  you  disrupt  a corpo- 


ration. you're  costing  them  millions  of 
dollars,  if  you  disrupt  them  for  just  an 
hour.  Not  to  mention,  people  could  die 
of  heart  attacks  in  a bomb  threat  — es- 
pecially after  an  incident  like  the  one 
we  just  had.  The  stress  level  is  going  to 
be  incredible  on  people  during  an 
evacuation." 

Murphy  added  that  while  the  tech- 
nology is  probably  available  to  trace 
many  of  the  bomb  threats,  the  problem 
is  that  they  are  often  traced  to  pay 
phones. 


Around  the  nation  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter and  the  Pentagon,  police  responded 
to  dozens  of  phony  bomb  threats, 
prompting  officials  at  all  levels  to  vow 
maximum  punishment  for  those  who 
forced  evacuations. 

H In  Nevada,  Churchill  County  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Arthur  Mallory  said  he 
would  seek  the  maximum  sentence  of 
six  years  to  be  imposed  for  those  re- 
sponsible for  a bomb  threat  made  at  a 
Fallon  casino  and  Wal-Mart  store  on 


Sept.  11.  According  to  local  police,  an 
employee  at  Stockman's  Casino  re- 
ceived a call  from  a woman  who  men- 
tioned the  bomb  threat  at  Wal-Mart  and 
said  the  casino  hud  20  minutes  before 
the  bomb  planted  there  went  off, 

H New  York  Gov.  George  Pataki 
signed  legislation  mirking  the  planting 
of  a fake  bomb  or  making  false  bomb 
threats  a crime  punishable  by  up  to 
seven  years  in  prison.  The  law  took  ef- 
fect immediately. 

H In  Arkansas,  Gov.  Mike  Huckabce 
said  he  would  direct  the  State  Police  to 
step  up  its  effons  to  find  those  who 
phoned  in  threats  to  two  schools. 

H Hundreds  of  people  were  evacu- 
ated from  the  Matheson  Courthouse  in 
Sait  Lake  City  on  Sept.  13  after  the  Salt 
Lake  County  Sheriff's  Department  re- 
ceived a bomb  threat.  After  six  hours 
of  searching,  a suspicious-looking 
briefcase  was  detonated.  The  bncfcase, 
after  being  destroyed,  yielded  no  sign 
of  anything  dangerous.  Earlier  that  day. 
bomb  technicians  found  a suspicious 
device  on  a Utah  Transit  Authority  bus. 
which  turned  out  to  be  a bowling  pin 
wrapped  in  a foam-like  material.  Police 
dispatchers  also  received  a bomb  ihrcul 
at  Salt  Lake  City  Intemalionul  Airport. 

H A memorial  prayer  service  in  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo,,  to  honor  the  victims  of 
the  terrorist  attacks  was  postponed  a 
week  after  a bomb  threat  on  Sept.  13 
forced  the  evacuation  of  City  Hall. 

H In  San  Diego,  approximately  470 
visitors  were  evacuated  from  the  city’s 
world-famous  zoo  after  a threat  was 
phoned  in.  Nothing  was  found  after  50 
police  officers  with  bomb-sniffing  dogs 
searched  the  area. 


1 New  Mexico  officials  closed 
down  and  evacuated  non-es.seniial  per- 
sonnel from  nuclear  laboniiorics,  gov- 
ernment buildings  and  military  bases  on 
Sept.  U.  although  Gov.  Gary  Johnson 
said  the  stale  was  in  no  danger  of  a icr- 
ronst  attack.  Kirtlund  Air  Force  Base 
was  put  at  its  highest  state  of  readiness, 
a "ThreatCon  Delta  Alert  Condition.” 

H A Virgin  Airlines  Boeing  747 
bound  for  New  York  with  314  people 
aboard  was  forced  to  make  an  emer- 
gency landing  m Newfoundland  after 
a bomb  ihrcul  was  made  against  the  air- 
plane. FourCimudiun  F-18jct  fighters 
were  scrambled  to  escort  the  plane 
down  safely  to  a conimcrviul-military 
airport  m Goose  Buy.  where  a Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  bomb  squad 
examined  the  plane  and  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  luggage.  No  bomb  was  said 
to  have  been  found, 

H Some  900  airport  employees  were 
evacuated  from  a hangar  m San  Anto- 
nio. while  mure  than  200  federal  cni- 
pUiyccs  were  forced  from  the  Federal 
Building  due  to  bomb  threats.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  a device  in  either 
case. 

H Fort  Worth's  county,  municipal, 
federal,  civil  and  family  court  buildings 
were  evacuuicd  by  order  of  the  police 
on  Sept,  12  after  a call  received  at  9 
a.m.  said  bombs  would  go  olf  m an 
hour.  It  was  one  of  several  hoaxes, 
which  included  threats  made  to  a 
church,  a high  school  and  two  bus  sta- 
tions. 

1!  In  Oregon,  the  state's  capilol 
building  in  Salem  was  evacuated  on 
Sept.  1 1 after  a bomb  threat  was  phoned 
in  to  Slate  Police. 


Boston  police  dear  the  area  outside  the  Westin  Hotel  on  Sept.  12,  as  the  bomb  squad  worked  inside  the 
building  with  police  and  federal  agents  searching  for  suspects  in  the  hijackings  of  two  airliners  from 
Boston  that  were  crashed  into  the  World  IVade  Center  in  New  York  (he  day  before.  (Reuters) 


Reserve  strength: 

Mobilization  will  siphon  police  ranks 
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comes  to  work  tired  is  a safety  risk  to 

everybody  else." 

While  10  percent  of  the  Rutland 
County  Sheriff's  Department  serve  as 
reservists,  that  figure,  said  Elrick,  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  state's  other  13 
sheriff's  agencies.  In  both  the 
Chittenden  County  and  Washington 
County  shenff's  offices,  perhaps  20  to 
25  percent  of  their  ranks  have  some 
military  connections,  he  said. 

‘The  impact  will  be  there,  and  in 
some  departments  it  will  be  more  sub- 
stantial than  others."  said  Elrick.  "It's 
going  to  pull  people  out  of  positions  and 
it  comes  at  a time  when  the  sheriff’s 
departments  are  being  called  on  in  all 
counties  to  be  more  visible,  more  pro- 
active. we’ve  got  heightened  security 
contracts.  At  a time  when  we're  being 
asked  to  do  more  and  more  and  more, 
we're  going  to  be  required  to  do  that 
with  less." 

In  South  Carolina,  "we’re  having  a 
real  rough  lime  even  getting  enough 
officers  to  fill  the  slots  now.”  said  J.C. 
Rowe,  executive  director  of  the  state’s 
chiefs  association.  "Gelling  a law  en- 
forcement officer  now  is  not  the  easi- 
est thing  in  the  world.  We’re  going  to 
have  to  step  up  our  recruiting  in  some 
way.” 

Calling  up  reserves  is  "definitely 
going  to  effect  law  enforcement  in  this 
slate."  he  told  LEN.  "!  was  just  talking 
to  one  of  the  local  chiefs,  Out  of  27  of- 
ficers. two  have  already  been  called." 

Said  Chief  M.E.  Sealy  Jr.  of  the 


Forest  Acres.  S.C.,  Police  Department: 
'The  larger  departments  can  handle  it 
easier  than  the  smaller  departments." 
His  24-member  agency  has  already  lost 
one  of  its  four  dispatchers. 

"We  had  a guy  in  the  Coast  Guard 
go."  Sealy  told  LEN.  "I  got  some  of- 
ficers, they  haven't  been  called  up  yet. 
but  I had  one  go  during  Desert  Storm, 
so  there's  a possibility  he  may  go.  and 
some  of  the  others.” 

Five  officers  from  the  Lake  Worth. 
Ra.,  Police  Department  and  one  from 
West  Palm  Beach  were  called  to  active 
duty,  leaving  their  agencies  short- 
handed.  "It  definitely  does  put  a crimp 
on  us  because  we're  a smaller  agency," 
said  Lake  Worth  Lieut.  Susan  Wellborn. 
Three  of  the  officers  will  serve  for  30 
days  with  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
three  in  the  Army  Reserve  will  serve  at 
iea.st  two  weeks.  Another  will  be  called 
up  by  the  Rorida  National  Guard,  she 
said. 

The  loss  of  personnel  will  mean  that 
for  two  days  a week,  there  will  be  no 
full-time  traffic  officers. 

In  West  Palm  Beach,  as  many  as  1 1 
officers  could  be  called  into  active  duly, 
said  Dena  Peterson,  a police  department 
spokeswoman.  "This  just  hits  so  close 
to  home."  she  told  The  Palm  Beach 
Post. 

Between  Army  reservists  and  the 
Air  National  Guard,  the  Fatgo,  N.D.. 
Police  Department  could  potentially 
lose  19  of  its  100  sworn  officers.  So 
far.  10  have  been  called  to  active  duty 
with  the  1 19ih  Fighter  Wing  of  the  Air 


National  Guard. 

"Even  prior  to  this,  wc  were  having 
some  staffing  challenges."  said  Chief 
Chris  Magnus.  "We're  staffed  pretty 
light  as  it  is.  Based  on  the  size  of  our 
population,  we're  at  about  1.1  officers 
per  thousand  residents,  which  is  pretty 
low  compared  to  the  other  averages. 
And  we've  been  hit  by  the  predictable 
problem  that  everyone  is  having  of  a 
lot  of  open  positions  due  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  job  market.  Wc  have  a 
patrol  force  that's  authorized  at  1 08  and 
out  of  that  we  have  six  or  so  people  in 
training  and  then  there  are  another  five 
vacancies  on  top  of  that.  Down  1 1 . plus 
the  10  that  ore  gone,  that's  20.  so  that's 
hitting  us  hard." 

The  department  is  looking  at  a num- 
ber of  different  options  to  provide  cov- 
erage. The  first  goal  is  to  combine  re- 
assignment of  personnel  out  of  less 
critical  positions  with  a “judicious  use 
of  overtime."  Magnus  told  LEN. 
"That's  a tough  one.  because  everything 
we're  doing  we  think  is  important." 
Should  the  department  lose  another  9 
or  10  officers  to  the  military,  it  might 
have  to  look  at  going  to  an  alternative 
schedule,  changing  vacations  and  other 
measures  which  Magnus  said  he  would 
"just  as  soon  not  have  to  do." 

Unlike  these  smaller  agencies,  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  which 
has  over  600  employees  in  the  reserves, 
is  not  concerned  about  coverage.  The 
LAPD  will  backfill  with  overtime,  said 
Lieut.  Horace  Frank.  "It's  not  a prob- 
lem and  I say  that  because  we  think  it's 


a very  noble  thing  that  as  a departmcni, 
we  have  employees  who  can  contrib- 
ute in  that  way.” 

Of  the  653  members  of  the  depart- 
ment who  arc  reservists.  600  are  sworn 
personnel  and  the  rest  civilian  employ- 
ees. Frank  told  LEN.  The  LAPD's  main 
concern  is  providing  community  safely 
and  making  sure  that  the  deployment 
of  officers  in  the  field  mmuins  constant. 


he  said  "Keep  in  mind  that  of  the  600 
or  so  sworn  olficers,  not  all  of  them  will 
necessarily  be  on  patrol.  Some  are  m 
administrative  positions."  said  Frank. 

Despite  these  issues,  law  enforce- 
inent  oificiais  arc  not  hemouning  the 
loss  of  personnel.  Said  Scaly  "It  will 
all  work  out.  1 think  everyone  is  going 
to  pitch  in.  We've  never  had  anyone 
complain  ” 


Free  Technical 
Assistance  lor 
Establishing  College- 
Degree  Personnel 
Standards  for  Policing 

PACE  — the  Police  Association  for  College 
Education  — is  a nonprofit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  improving  policing  by  achieving  a nationwide 
minimum  educational  level  of  a four-year  college  degree 
for  officers,  as  recommended  by  national  commissions 
and  the  federal  courts.  We  provide  FREE  technical  aid  to 
help  your  agency  attain  this  goal,  and  thereby  increase 
quality  professional  service  and  reduce  liability. 

To  learn  more,  contact: 

Police  Association  for  College  Education,  Inc. 

5200  Leeward  Lane,  Alexandria.  VA  22315 
Tel.:  (703)  971-7935.  (703)  922-2768 

E-mail:  loumayo@poiice-as8ociation.org 
Web:  police-as80ciation.org 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“As  soon  as  I saw  the  terrorist  acts  on  Tuesday,  1 had  a feeling  1 would  get  the  call. 

— Pittsburgh  Police  Chief  Robert  W.  McNeitly.  who  is  also 
a petty  officer  in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  after  he.  like  many  others 
in  law  enforcement,  was  called  to  active  duty  for  30  days.  (Story,  Page  1.) 


